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The Departaent of Teaching and Learning of Peabody 
College of vanderbilt University developed a project to strengthen 
field experiences for eleaentary/early childhood teacher education 
students. The project was designed to use current research to revise 
the laboratory and practica programs, incorporating technology and 
8i»ulated claasrooa esQierienc^s. The ultisate goal was to develop 
teachers who would be problea solvers->~able to assess each unique 
classroCTB situation and select froa alternatives the strategy that 
would be the "best fit." The study addressed the probleas that 
preservice teachers have in practicua situations and in student 
teaching, it also focused on ♦•he impact of the learning ejtperiences 
of the project on the problea areas of the eleaentary/early childhood 
preservice teachers. The instructional processes used in the practica 
and student teaching programs were examined to determine which 
processes improved the problea solving and reflective processes of 
the preservice teachers. The study alsc explore how mil the 
objectives and practica eaqperiences reflect research and the 
effectiveness of using technology in the preparation of teachers. 
Under consideration alBo was the effectiveness of an advisory 
committee and field support team in redesigning a teacher education 
program. A prograa assessment report and a practice profile are 
included in this document, (study sections are presented as "Project 
Portrayal," "Program Assessment Report," and "Practice Profile.") 
(JD) 
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L mOIECT PORTRAYAL 

U«i^ a i^oUem Sdvii^ lifodd To Revise the 

Just as the expectation for students of Vanderbilt*s undei^graduate teacher 
education program is to develq) as "problem solvers" in the dassit)om, the faculty 
iq^oacbed its tasks for program in^novement utilizing a problem serving model 
Using PoIya*s (1957) four phases of problem solving: understanding, planning, 
carrying out the plan, and looking back, the faculty made changes in the teacher 
preparation program. 

Updemanriing Phase 

This phase of Polya's model encompasses both problem recognition and problem 
representatioa Lester (19S5) suggests that expert problem solvers ^nd considerably 
more time than novices in analyzing and developing meamngful repr^ntations of 
problems before acting. The faculty ^nt considerable time identifying and defining 
the problem areas of the current imdergraduate edui^tlon program. 

Numerous sources were used in determining the problem area or areas for growth 
to be addressed for possible change. During fall semester 1985, the elementary and 
early childhood student teachers* assessment data were compiled. Eight informal 
evaluations per student were conducted (total of 80 observations) during the initial 
student teaching placement. These narrative evaluations were reviewed and common 
problems were noted. General findings indicated problems with lesson transitions, 
lesson flow, awareness of the total dass, and adjusting lessons when needed. 

Formal evaluations made by the Um'versity supervisors and cooperating teachers 
were used to determine additional growth areas. These evaluations indicated that 
overall improvement was needed in questioning, making modification in Instruction, 
and making and stating rules. 



Throui^vkSeoUqjesaiidpdrfor^ students from 

fall semester 1985 provided further data. Analysis of these sources indicated general 
areas <rf growth needed in seatwwk assignment, behavior toward high and low 
achieving studoits, reacting to student r^xMises, uses of punidiment, student 
re^Mnsibilittes, and flow of lessons. In reviewing the research on beginning teadiers 
(Veenman, 1984), many of the percehned problems were similar to those noted m our 
invest^ation. 

An Advisory Comnylttee composed of researchers and practitioners and a Field 
&USKUlIje^ ccrnqxised of tead^rs from the local area sdK)ols who workwith 
preservice teachers either in practicum situations or student teadiing assisted in 
reviewing the research related to the previously identified pn*lems and developing 
the laboratoiy eiq>eriences to hopefully alleviate those problems. 

FlamniM Fhatjc 

This phase of the problem solving model is what Polya identifies as the strategy 
selection stage. During a series of seminars with the faculty and project stafE, the 
Field Support Team analyzed the problem areas of the preservice teadiers and assisted 
in the development a senes of objectives, that if achieved by the preservice teachers, 
should improve the problem areas. They also discussed the research and selected that 
which should be utilized with the presence teachers. 

Following is an example of an objective as developed and the research findings 
to be utilized with it More than one objective is stated since the two relate to one 
another. 



OBIEcriiVE: lliepreservice student teacher develops awareoessctf the dass 
by: 



- reoc^liiiziiig off-task behavior 

- having an awarene^ of pupils in all sections of the room 

- developing ways of addressing all pupils 

OBJECnVR The preservice student teadier is able to design and teach 
l^sons ^ch flow smoothly by: 

- padng the lessons 

- integrating content and management 
• progressing the l^son logically 

- justifying the time spent on each aspect of the lesson 

- introdudng the l^son effectively 

- providing appropriate closure 

- making smooth transitions to the next activity 

- giving the pupils transition signals 

- dealing with interruptions in a manner that minimizes the 
loss of instructional time 

Monitoring of the classroom by the teacher includes three dimensions: 

1. ) Teachers watch gQ2i]|& and what is happening in the entire room. 

2. ) Teachers watch conduct/behavior of students and particularly notice behavior 

that does not meet expectations. "Withit* teachers stop misbehavior early. 

3. ) Teachers monitor the pace, rhythm, and duration of classroom events. 

Smoothness and momentum characterize more effective lessons while 



p ^tadom and lags increase (^-taskbehavki^ (Do^ 1986, p. 414) 

I is a tension between the goal of maxtnumotmt^ 

■ students thiougbttiecunicttliim as a) 
movemsmaUstepssotlmt«u:fanewob^ctiveGanbele^ 

without frustration; b) sec that students practice the new kamiog until they 

■ adiieve consolidated mastery marittd by smooth and correct responses; and c) 
where necessaiy, see that the stodents learn to integrate the new learning with 

B other concepts and skills and to apjpity it efficiently in problem-solving situations." 

J (Brqjhy & Good, 1986, p. 361) 

■ TTie pace at which the class can move wilWqj^don the students' abilities and 
developmental levels, the nature of the aibjc<a matter, the student-teacher ratio. 

p and the teacher's managerial and instructional skills." (Brophy & Good, 1986, p. 

361) 

■ "Students achieve more in classes where they spend most of their time being 
taught or supervised by their teachers rather than working on their own (or not 

I working at all)." (Brophy & Good, 1986, p. 361.) 

■ "Achievement is maximized when teachers not only actively present material, but 
m structure it by beginnmg with overviews ... and reviewing main ideas at the 

end. Organizing concepts and analogies helps leamere link the new to the 
I already familiar. Summary reviews integrate and reinforce the learning of major 

points." (Brophy & Gooc, 1986, p. 362) 

m "We would encourage teachers to evaluate their own instructional practices 

according to certain general criteria for looking at task and evaluation structures. 
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What opfXMrtiimtles do low ttdaieven have for su€0^. m dassrcKKHs? If they do 
succeed, do their dassmates have a chance to see acd evahuUe that success? 
Does every child know dearly what he has done that is successful and what needs 
to be improved? Are ocmq^etitive maiks and grades the only basis children h^ 
for knowing how well they are perfcHining? Do dassrooni tasks and obj^ves 
provide multiple dimensions of €onq)etenoe? Is reading a prerequisite for 
successful participation on all '^n^HHtant" tasks? How often does the teacher use 
multimedia ta^ and small groups? Do the better readers dominate the 
interaction of task gnmpsT* (Rc?'?nholtz ^ Cohen, 1983, p. 526) 

With the (^jectives dearly defined and the research selected, the faculty moved 
to the next phase which ?s implementation. 

Implenyentation Phase 

After formulating the objectives and selecting the research to accompany them, a 
series of learning experiences was designed. These learning experiences would be 
implemented during a three semester sequence of practica and student teaching. 
Preservice teaches partidpate in early field experiences including a "communications" 
block practicum and a "sdences" block practicum prior to student teaching. Methods 
courses in these subject areas are being taught simultaneously with the practicum 
experience. 

Wamcr*s (1985) "research on teacher thinking suggests that teacher behavior is a 
by-product of information processing strategies which enable teachers to read 
efifectively the classroom environment* (p. 55). Shulman and Elstcin (1973) contend 
that for teachers, the raw information provided by the complexities of the dassroom 
"far exceed(s) the capabilities or c^adties of any human . . 3). Newell and 
Simon (1972) state people learn to process information in direct relationship to the 
purposes of their task environment As experiences become more consistent and more 



{Kedictable U!f6nnati<m csn be processed with fewer task-oriented categories. Doyic 
(1976) asserts that these tmits are schematized to reflect the "event structure of the 
dassnxMn" (p. 63). He states: 

Once formulated, a dassroom schema enables a teacher to understand the 
environment, that is, recognize and inteipret events and novel imtances and fN^dict 
possible states and directions of activities. A knovidedgeable teacher can, therefore, 
manage a dassroom with a minimum of information oies. Withffllt this 
understandingthe dassrooiyi nemflim a iimw nf cnnfusion and complerity (emphasis 
added) (pp. 63^). 

tdCairmag Experiences 

One of the first leammg experiences developed was a series of videotapes. 
To lessen the confusion and complexity, a series of videots^ of dassroom scenes 
was used for cognitive discrimination training prior to the time when preservice 
teachers would go into the dassrooms for practicum experiences. 

An example of the videotapes developed deals with rules/procedures and teacher 
presence is described below. 

TEACHER AS CLASSROOM LEADER 
Scene One . A child has come home from school and is telling his dad about a 
problem. He is worried that he will "get into trouble" because his teacher has not told 
the class her rules and "since all teachers have rules," he is sure be will break one. 

Scgne TwQ . After a brief introduction to the tape, the scene switches to an 
interview by a pre-service student of two experienced teachers. The inscrvice 
teachers describe the importance of establishing dear, concise, and positl 'ely-stated 
rules. 



Scene Three. A similar discussion among four &q)erienced teachers follows. 



Scene Four . A third grade dassroom where students are develoj^ tbeir rules for 
their dassioomtm the beginnii^ day of school The teii^^ demonstrates an 
effective presence in the dass- room, being sensitive to student reqwnses. 
Preservice students read and discuss the research findings as dted eariier in the 
discussion. 

A Classroo m Ana^ysi^ Fonn containing questions that will force the preservice 
teachers to analyze the dassnxMS events is con^rfet^ after the viewing of the 
videotape. 

Not all of the objectives for dassroom analysis can be met by the use of 
videotapes. Descriptive vignettes that present classroom problem situations were 
developed for use in the laboratory practicum settings. The content of the vignettes 
was once again organized around the problem areas. The vignettes pr^nt the 
problem situation and then several possible solutions. The pr^rvioe teadiers 
analyze the situations and solutions and determine whidi of the solutions they will 
dioose to sohre the prd)lem. An example of the vignettes follows: 

USING SEATWORK WISELY 

Mr. Sanchez has just finished a math lesson in which he introduced the concept 
of multiplication to his third grade dass. Half the class is working earnestly on their 
seatwork, that is a ditto on which they must list multiples of the numbers two through 
ten. The other half of the dass is standing in a line in front of Mr. Sanchez with 
pained and quizzical expressions on their faces. He is patiently trying to deal with 
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eadiinfividiialdiikl^biitattiiisrateheinH Hie stodems at 

ha desk are becomlT^g disruptive ami are districting the cfaiktren ddng their scatiwMiL 

Tb^seon to be two basic grraips in this situate One group needs fiirther 
hel^, white the othargrcNipsems to be having no trouble The 
teacb^K also under a time omstraint ^ 

Hie tead^ asks all the diildren to be seated. He assumes that if the majority 
of the students need help, then the whole dass would benefit from it HeaslEsfor 
the whole dass* attention. The dasstl^n becomes involved in a re-teadiing activity 
whidi invohres doing the worksheet together. The students who arc ahready working 
on the seatwoik have become restless aiKl want to call out the answers before the 
other students have time to think. Tone comes for the dass to go to P£. The 
assignment is finished. The teacher takes up the papers to dieds on student progress. 
Solution 2 . 

The teadier notices that there are almost as many diildren who need help as 
those who are working on the papers. He asks those in line to find a parmer who is 
sitting at their desk. He asks the students who understand their seatwork to answer 
their fiicnd's questions. A peer tutoring situation is set up. The tcadier walks 
around the room monitoring the progress of the students. When a chUd understands 
the assignment, he is asked to go to his seat and tiy it again on his own. 
SolHlitQng. 

The teacher recognizes that the smdents in line are asking generally the same 
questions. He then asks them to bring their diairs and put thera in a drdc at the 
front of the loom. He then asks them to put away their worksheets and pendls. he 
begins to rc-tcach the lesson at a slower pace. Many questions arc asked of the 
children. When the teacher is satisfied vwth the number of children who are answering 
the questions correctly, he re-explains the worksheet, asks for questions and sends 
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tbem back to their desks. 

Justasthe prescivkse teadm nie a Qasmiom Analysis the 
videota{>es, ^ do the same for the vignettes by attemfitiiig to sel^ the sohition 
that they feel will best soh« die probiein. 

In the O(»i:^tersiimilatioii veraonc^the V jnettes, the v^nette is presented in a 
textual manner fdkiwed by the various sdutions. Students are ai^ to move firom 
the situation to the various solutimis so that re-reading and study of the situation 
and various sections is posdUe even if the text takes more than one conqniter 
screen. Student are asked to pick a solution and the computer program will give 
them feedback on their dioioe. If the solution is the best one the smdent will not 
only see a reinforcement statement Imt also the research result that ^tpport this 
solution. If a less effective solution is diosen, the student will receive information 
about why this alternative is not as appropriate, ^ain based upon the research. The 
program monitors student performance and provides the instructor with a ^nrniai)' of 
each student's progress. 
Vidcodwc 

A videodisc presents a dassroom situation where a teacher is using small groups 
for instruction. The teacher demonstrate ability, interest, and cooperative grouping 
with the same dass of students. It is easy to discern that different students respond 
differ ently to the grouping arrangements. Bqjericnccd teadicrs discuss the advantages 
and disadvantage of each type of grouping. The videodisc also demonstrates teacher 
presence m the dassroom, non-verbal behavior, and ways of assigning students to 
groups. 

Plrcserwce Student As Research^. 

"Wh^a teachers adopt a researcher's frame of mind, teaching improves. Through 
partidpation in research, teachers learn more about teaching. Hiey learn how to look 



beycMid--witiiont ovoiooidiis-^ immediate, the individtial, and the omcfete" (Watts» 
1985, p. 126). The quote refers to imervice teadien, but it stands to reason that 
pfeseivice teadiers stoukl benefit frcms sudi experience as well. Reseaidi techniques, 
partkularfyquaUtative methods suds as paiiidpantobser^ pr^ented to the 
piesemoe teachers in their first practicuai courses. A process of identifying questions 
for leseardi in the dassniom win occur during their practicumeiqierieDoe and will 
culminate in a research project during theh" senior year in student teaching. Eadi 
time they develq|> a more sophisticated ethnographic research study. Some exanq>l^ of 
the researdi (piestions are Do I call on all diUdren in the dassroom or just a few?" 
"How do I ref^xmd to the children's responses?" "What levels of qu^tions do I ask?" 
Setf-Momtoring Activiti^. 

The ability to predict or to esthnate task difficulty, to self-interrogate, self-test, 
or monitor the use of a strategy to task demands, and to make use of implidt and 
expUdt feedback tmm come to underlie the education of teadiers" (Meidienbaum and 
Asamow, 1979, p. 29). 

"Self-interroption concerning the state of one's own knowledge during 
problem solvuig is an essential skill in a wide variety of situations, those of the 
laboratory; the school or everyday life." (Brown and DeLoache, 1978, p. 61). Student 
teachers and practicum students are encouraged to monitor lessons and self-mterrogate 
aspects of their own teaching. Preservice practicum students self-monitor their peer 
teaching, micro-teadung and teadiing of lessons in the dassroom. They use a series 
of questions to guide their reflective thoughts. 

Upon completion of lessons taught by the practicum student and student teacher 
and observed by the university supervisor they reflect on the following questions: 

}) What things went well with the lesson you just taught? 
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2) What things wcHdd you cfaaogeabcwt the lessooyo^ 

3) What misiom did you niake in your origiiialpl^ 

4) What are ymir teaching goals your next lesson? 

In addition to the questions outlined above, practiciun students and student 
teachers are encouraged to self^valuate aU lessom they teadi rather than onfy those 
that are observed. A conqx)nent of each lesson plan is a critique section. 
Analysis of the nassrooni' Student Teadiing Sey^ii^aFS 

As a result of the program develqpn^nt, a diange in the student teaching 
ejqperiences was initiated. The early introduction to the classroom is balanced with 
seminars utilized to present researdi data and the further development of analytical 
skills. Seminars are planned for student teadiers to analyze the observation data they 
collect in the dassroom. Student teadiers spend the mornings of the firet week of 
each of the two student teaching pla^ments (Irving and becoming a part of the 
dassroom. Afternoons are spent on campus in a seminar designed to meet the 
following purposes: 

1. ) 'Bridge the gap" between university coursework/eaqjectations and the public 

school dassroom; 

2. ) Formally analyze the elementary classroom; 

3. ) Connect research findings to practice; 

4. ) Prepare for taking on the role of teacher in these classrooms; 
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5.) Establish a model for ]m)biem solvmg sad conceptual developmem for future 

Pracricum BbmnhnfOc ami Nntehnnk 

Another activity in^lemented is the handbook for practicum students. The 
handbook includes ]ntMedures and poUd^ of the praoicum, but, additionally, provides 
for problem solving. Students use observation questions for their initial visits to the 
dassroom. They have research artides to read and then relate them to their 
practicum experiences. They report their analysis of their teadiing and self evaluation 
of the total experir^nce. 

Looking Back Phase 
Experts on problem solving say the "looking h&fk" phase is one of the most 
important and oft neglected. It is the act of looking back, reflecting, evaluating, 
generalizing both the prc^lem and the solution, and relating the proUem to others that 
incorporate the problem into the repertCHre of solved problems and moves the sohrer to 
a higher level of oom^tence. 
Field Swppoirt Team 

One of the most important aspects of looking back was to assess the input of the 
Field Support Team. The members of the Field Support Team were interviewed to 
determine the degree to which they thought their partidpation in the program 
development was beneficial. The questions which made up the interview were designed 
to elidt re^nses which would reveal the partidpants' opinions of the most important 
aspects of the program. Questions inclvtded those which asked about the role of the 
Field Support Team in program development, the individual's role in that team, the 
activities in which the team engaged, and the format of the Field Support Team 
meetings. Tbose interviewed were alsu given an opportunity to ei^ress their (pinions 
about the program and give suggestions of activities that the FieM Support Team could 
be invohred in during the continued program development 
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The genei^ ccHiseiism the teadim was that their it^ 
devetopment was to share the perspective df the practidiig dasaoom teadier with 
those who are destgningpreseiviceteadier education prognui^ The teadiers felt 
that student teachers need to be educated in programs that craibine educational theory 
i^th the "rear worid of the day-to-day elementary dassroom. One teadier ventured 
that the partidpaticm oi dassroom teachers is designing preservioe teacher educaticm 
programs gave 'VaHdify to the ]»rooeeding? " 

Many of the teadiers stressed that their partidpation on the Field "u{^K)rt Team 
helped them grow pn^esaonally. Involvement of the team's activities enoouraged the 
teachers to anafyze their dassroom teaciing and their work with preservice teachers. 
The seminars provided these master teachers with professional adult contact and 
eiqposure to some of the r^earcfa finding that had been published since their last 
coursework was complete. The re»i?ts of this kind of invoWement induded "more 
interest in day-to-day teadiing" and the desire to "analyze the effects of various 
teacher behaviors" in dassroom settings. The teachers also adcnowledge receiving 
some needed positive feedback torn the seminars. They found that many of their 
personal teaching methods were supported by research and by their peers. 

Partidpation in the team gave the teachers a dearer view of the roles of 
practicum and student teaching in the teacher education process at Peabody/Vanderbilt. 
One teacher summarized this by stating, "It made me understand better what the 
student teacher had to accomplish. It was good to find spedfic things that a student 
teacher might need help with. I had never thought about helping with spedfic o/eas 
before." 

Pregcnrig Sftident Taidicrs As Prohkm Solvers 

To determine the achievement of the objectives with the preservice student 
teachers and assess their problem solving abilities, several evaluative techm'ques were 
used. 
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The baseline data that were collected through formal and infbrmal/narrative 
cvahiatkmsfordetentiiiiiQgtheproMemar^ defined as objectives) were 
con^xared with the same type <^ data C(rilected or the preservioe sttutent teadiers 
who had oomjrieted the revised {vogram eiqperieaces. These student teaching 
evahiations revealed that the project learning e^rienoes had been successful. 

During the first week of the student teadiers' final placement, pre- service 
students observe their cooperating teadiers for a one-hour blodctime. This 
observation is structured to focus on dassroom management and oiganization. 
Kcrrative notes recorded during the observation. Student teachers describe the 
follov^mg aspects (tf the observation: 

1.) The teacher's tasks (^Tserved during the hour. 

Z) All "moment-to-moment" decisions the teacher made as perceived by the 
student teacher. 

3. ) Identification of any student behavior that required prior mani^ement 

instruction on the teadiefs part 

4. ) A d^cr^rtion of the overall management procedures whidi seemed to be in 

place in the dassroom. 
These observations are used to identify student teachers' awareness of ways 
that classroom teachers address the problem areas (objectives) that have been 
identified. 

Condtisioins 

The use of the problem solving model in redesigning the teacher preparation 
program was invaluable. By focusing on the problem areas of the preservice students, 
01% changes that would alleviate those problems were initially made. 

Reviewing the research and utilidng it with both preservice and inservice 
teachers gave them the of^rtunity to analyze their classroom behaviors relative to the 
research findings. Preservice students began to ask the question "What does the 
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researdb sayT wten jioed with a fm^lem situation while tte inseivice tead^ (Fteld 
SiqifKMrt Team) reaffinnc^Kmie erf theh-teach^ 

Technology pfesestedm with soine problems Victeotaping dassroom scenes is a 
difficult tasdc outside distnurtions, and the attempt to avdd dasi disn^pti^ 
often j^event accurate recording of the instruction and management However, we 
ha¥e found Cfoi efforts to be well worth the difficulties. The outcomes are most 
useful ii^n ]»io¥iding presemce teadiers with da^room experiences a^ 
to solve problems within those setth^ The visual descriptions of the problems 
fadlitate for students an understanding of research implications. The com|Hiter 
simulations have not proved as eflfecdw as we had hoped since the ^udents eaiH^essed 
the belief that the written vignettes were all that were needed. Our belief is that we 
need to introduce more conqniter simulations thrcmghout their teadier preparation 
program rather than concentrating them during one practicum. The videodisc has 
proved most valuable in focusing on spedfic situations and children in the dassroom. 

As a result of the diac^es made in the teacher education program, the preservice 
teadiers are more self confident, more able to solve problems and make decisions in 
the classroom, more respectful of the researdi and its value to their dassroom 
behaviors, and overall more effective as teachers. 
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The maj» issues 1^ the imiject to i^^ 
ttudems in our eariy driWhood/cIcn^^ 

teaming ciqpcrieiices to alleviate those pit*^ TTiese fed did not diange over the 

three jieara ew«iH to indude the student teaching ciqjeriences ^ 
field eipenencK (practica). 

Probtem sdving stmt^ were diosen to address the issues su^ 
attenq«ing to soh« the problems our students were having. They were veiy effective 
in achieving the objectives of the project 

An MnSQDl Cnmminff and a Field Suppnrf T^ ^ ^ ^"^W^nitH iTifh the 
Pfo^ staff in defining the project goals; deigning learning activities to acconqilish 
them and in evahiating the outcomes. They will review the draft final report and 
make comment before the final report is completed The member of these groups 
included rescardiers, dassroom teadiers vfho work with our student teadien and 
practicum students; and administrators in the districts where our students partidpate in 
field cpcriences. 
10. Major Outqgft^ 

As a result of the project, the problem areas in teaching that were experienced 
by our preservice teadiers were reduced By partidpating in the newfy developed 
teaming ejq>eriences, the preservice teachers arc more self confident, more able to 
solve problems and make dedsions in the dassroom, more respectful of the research 
and its value to their dassroom behaviors, and overaU more effccdve as teachere. 

The outcomes were expected and after using the materials with several groups of 
students, the outcome can be trusted. I believe we adiieved these outcomes because 
we identified the problems and then designed mx spedfic learning experiences to 
overcome thcoL 
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Wenowiisethcinatcriatedeagpcdforthcpn^^ 
in the esiJhf dtfldhood/clementaiy teadher preparation program. We do this because we 
have found them to be efiSecttve. 

IV. Inylfaatinm for nrti«f« 

Any teadicr education program in a local college or university ornationally can 
en^>loy the same jBfifi^ to determine the prc^lem areas in their program. They can 
then use materials we haw designed for our problem areas or design those that are 
more compatible with their program. For example, if their students are having 
difficulty m being aware tyf all students in the classroom, then they may warn to 
secure a copy of a videotape that we developed to make students aware of this 
problem. 

Any institution can use the piQi^ we have used. The value of our products for 
them would be determined by the problems in the program that they identify. 

Ail products of the project wiU be continued in the regular program after 
September 30, 1988. The numbers of the faculty who work with the practica of 
student programs will be responsible for the continuation of their use. As Chair of 
the department, I will be responsible for orienting new faoilty and graduate students 
to the use of the products. It is antidpated that the university resource will be 
sufGdent to continue the in^ilementation. However, additional materials sudb as 
videotapes and videodiscs will ba« e to be developed more slowly as existing resources 
are used. Other funding agendes wiU also be pursued for continued experimentation. 

Certainly the project provided the opportunity to develop th^ products for use 
much more quickly than would have been possible with university resources. The 
process had begun, but without release time for faculty and graduate assistant help, it 
would have been mudi longer in accomplishment and might possibly gone in a different 
direction than the use of technology. 
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Tlie videotapes, videodisc and written materiah sudi as vignettes and instntments 
were tli»stiiengtl»<rf the project The otdlaboration with the field support team 
during the first and third years also was a strength. The conqxysition (too laii^) and 
activities ctf die seocsid year field 8iqip(Nrt team were a weakness. Our oonvpnter 
i^nmlatkm format has evoNed over the three years of the project, but still appears to 
be cmrmijfM' weakness. We will need to fiirtber evaluate and adqrt die format erf the 
con^ter simulation until it proves effective or abandon it 

A real strength of the project was the project staff including faculty and 
particularly the capable graduate student who assisted with the project The problem 
solving process that tbe project staff was involved in was as mudi a strength of the 
project as any of its products. 

If the opportunity would present i^lf^ another year or two to refine the 
products of the project would be helpful It seems that preparing reports and 
collecting data saf^ped some of the time that could have been ^pent on preparing 
further materials. 

One of the major lessons to be learned was to select the field »ipport team 
members during the first year and continue with them even thmigh some attrition 
might occur. Bringmg in new members during tbe second year lessened the 
productivity of the grcn^ since the new members needed to be brought "up to date" 
«^ch was most difiBcult since the fnas^ of the project was equally as important as 
the product outcomes. 
IV. y^fff^^Hlf WlA |>FMgmTMrtion Actwities 

Products Devdc^ied 

A. Videotape-Teacher As Classroom Leader. Presents a teacher on the first day of 
school and demonstrate how she develops classrooms rules with the children. 

B. Videodisc-With »pert teacher commentary, the teacher demonstrates the 
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myanizadcm (tfsmaU groups for instruction using alMUty, interest and coopenttive 
touts. Cqpies available for purchase. 

C \^gnettes-C3assroom problem stuations for preserviceteadiers to select solutions 
from. 

D. Conqmter^niuIatimisK^bissroom^oblematuationstiiatba^ 
presented to he^ preseivice teacbers select the i^ipropriate solttticm 

E. Instruments-observation instruments both practicuro and student teaching that link 
with the learning expetitnces that were ctesigned. 

DHBseniinatiop Activitkii 

A. Presentation of paper entitled tJsing Researdi, Pn^lem Serving, and Tedmdogy 
to Impro^ Teadier Education" at American Association of Colle^ of Teadier 
Education convention, February, 1988, New Orleans. Over 150 present Numerous 
requests for the paper. 

B. Presentation of paper entitled Tromoting Prc^lem Solving in Teadier Education: 
Documenting danges and Analyzing Outcon^" at Assodation of Teacher Educators 
convention, Februaiy 16, 1988, San Diego, Califomia 

C The paper presented at the ATE convention is to be compiled with other papers 
presented at that convention into a publication. TTiis publication will be prepared by 
The Network. 

D. A presentation made at the American Conference of Teachers of Foreign Language 
entitled "A Videotape Program for Developing Decision Making SkiUs." Hie convention 
was held March, 1988 in Nashville, Tenn. The Foreign Language journal editor has 
requested m article be written for their publicatioa 

E. A paper entitled "How Do We Prepare Teadiers: Using Research, Problem 
SoMng, and Technology to Improve Teacher Education" presented at the American 
Educational Research Assodation convention, April, 1988, in New Orleans. Twenty- 
five requests for the paper have been made. The paper is now in the ERIC system. 
SPO30108 
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F. ApiqwreatMedlnqyrovixigTeadia'Ediicatkm 
in EducatkHial Lei^ersh^. Fsi^ was rejected. Betngre^Ued 
FidmeFfauB 

nans have been made to develq> instructional gindes to be used with our 
products. These will be advertised in at^Mtqniate journals. 
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P^ognonAsKnmemRqMrt 



The Dqiaitmeiit ctf Teadiing aiKl Learning of Peabody CoUege/VandeibOt 
University develqied a project to streiigthen field aqperiences for 
eIementaiy/eai1ydiildlioodteadierediicati(m students. Hie prcje^ was designed 
to use current researdi to revise the lalx»atoiy/pFBitica programs, incorporating 
tedmology and emulated dassroom operienoes. The ultimate goal was to develop 
teadiers who would be proUem solvers - • able to assess eadi unique dassroom 
situation and select from alternative strategies the strategy that would be the 
liestfit* 

Major qu^tions guiding the development of the project were: 

What are the pnHslems that Peabody elementaiy/early diildhood preservice 
teachers have during practica and student teaching? 

What impact did the learning experiences of the Peabody project have on 
the problem areas of the elementaiy/early childhood preservice teachers? 

What are the instructional processes used in the practica and student 
teaching to improve the problem solving and reflective processes of the 
preservice teachers? 

How well do the objectives and practica experiences reflect the research? 

How effective was the use of technology in the preparation of preservice 
teachers? 



How effective was the use (rf an ttdvisosy amunittee and field support team 
in ]«designing a teadier educatioa {m)gram? 

n. RnognunDescf^itiaa 

The initial intent of the prc^^im to focus on the field ejqperiences 
(practica) of the elementaxy/eaiiy childhood ineseivioe teadief^ These 
e^riences occur in the methods Uodks (ocxmmunications and sdeoces) prior to 
the student teaching. However after the initial inqriementati<Hi(rf the project 
activities occurred, the student teadung component also was induded Jmu'ors 
and seniors spent three semesters while enrolled in the otnnmunications (language 
arts and reading) practiomi, sdeno^math, sdence and soda! studies) practicum« 
and student teaching as partidpants in the project During the practica and 
student teachmtg, preservice teadiers were mvolved in learning ei^riences 
^ipedally designed for the project induding ethnognq>hic r^earch methods, 
vignettes of dassroom situations, conqmter simulations, videotapes, videodiscs 
teaching analysis, peer teaching, microteaching, observations and seminars. 

An advisoiy committee conqx>sed of researdiers and practitioners and a 
field support team of practicing dassroom teachers collaborated with the project 
staff to review the research and design the project activities. 

IDL Sample 

Each semester since the fall of 1986, between 50-60 e!cmcntaiy/early 
childhood students have partid|^ted in a ihree semester sequence of leammg 
experiences during their communication and sdences practica and their student 
teaching. 
IV. Methoddk^ 

To enable the project staff to answer the major questions of the project, 
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data fivim a variety oC Muices 19m adtected. 

Que^l: mat are the Brabtom that Pfeahody ^m^nfmy f^M^ 

ghadhnndprg««vi^fA^ji;^| lti«ttdn^ 
rtudent tearf«T^ 

IXrii^ the £dl seinester 1985, the eiementaiy and e^ 
teadien'assessiiiem data were oonqnled Eight iii£[miial evahiatkms per student wei« 
conducted duriag the imtialstudemteacfal^ These narrative evahiations 

were reviewed and comimniprol^iiB were nc^ General fiiKiings indicated problems 
with lesson transitioss, l^son flow, awareness total dass, aiKi adjiu^ing lessom 
when needed. 

Formal evaluations of student teachers by the University supervisors and 

<»operating teachers were used in determining additMMial growth atea^ These 

evaluations indicated that overaU in^myvement was need^ in questioning, niaking 
modification in instruction, and making and stating rules. 

Through videoti^)es and performance in jfield eqieriences, piactica students 
from fall semester 1985 provided further data. Analyses of these source indicated 
general areas of growth needed m seatwork assignments, behavior toward high and low 
achieving students, reacting to student rinses, »ises of punishment, student 
responsibilities, and flow <rf lessons. In reviewing the reseait* on b^inning teachere 
(Veenman, 1984), many of the perceived problems were similar to those noted in our 
investigatioa 

Oae&^on 2: What arg the instructional processes used in the practica and itp ^i^f ^ x 

teaming to improve the problem solving and reflecHve prro ssff s ft f 

preservice teacher^? 
During both practicum classes and student teadiing, preservice teachere were 
introduced to ethnogr^hic research methods to be used by them to analyze and 
reflect on their own teaching as well as that of othen. They wmpleted three mini- 



ethnograi^iies during a three semester sequence. 

A series of vignettes jxeseDtiiig ciassnxmi atuatk^ 
nitroduced to the stiideim for their analysis ai^ A 
series (tfvidef^apes gives a visual r^yresematifm of dassn^ Also 
problems are presented in oon^Hiter slmulatiois with the researdi related to the 
problem and possible solutions. 

After each lesson is taught in practica or student teafhfng, preseivice 
teadim are r»{uested to leiqxmd to reflective questions ab(wt their teaching. The 
^[rilowing questicHK are suggested: 

t What things went well with tte lesson yrai just taught? 

2. What things woukl you dxai^ about tlK lesson ytm just taught? 

3. What revisicms did you make m your original plan for the lesson? 

4. What are your teadung goals for your next lesson? 

Ouestion 3: What impact did the learning fflcoeriences o f the Peahndy p mjV.rt 
have on the problem areas of the elementaiy/ earhr childhood 
preseivice teachers? 

To determine the inqjact of the project activities on the preservicc teachers,thc 
problems that studenu were having were redefined in the form of objective to be 
achieved. The objectives were in turn redefined in an observation instrument that 
would be used during the time when the students were teaching in the sciences 
practioun which is a whole class experience. Both of these can be found in Aj^ndix 
A 

In addition, students responded to an evaluation fonn wbereby they rated each of 
the experiences in which they had participated to indicate how they felt each would be 
helpful in preparing them to begin classroom teaching. They completed the rating form 
before going into the classroom and after they had begun teaching. Interviews were 



«»Ah^ with the pric^^ 

eiperteiiGes had affected tiwm. SliMteiits maintasiied a jooraal dtiri^ 
I»»ctkum <m obseivatkm histniiiwii^ 

teadiii« analysis* self evahiatiOT, and their ethmjgr^^ These joonial entries «m 
analyzed. 'Hie evaluatiOT «Mm and inteiview qucstiais m 

Studem tewihers were cvahiated thnw^ the saine processes th^ 
Identify the proUem areas. TTiefirrtgroi)?* to coo^ the three sem^r sequence 
were evahiated in the Spring <»f 19^ 

^^^'^^^ How well dn the oh^rriv^ n^ff pnictica i*»p^ences reflft^ ^t? ? 

After the objectim were define^ tlw review of the research produced 
rescarAdatatomatdieadioftheobjectim. Research supports each learning 

ej9>erience developed for the iweservicetcadiers. TOsisindudedinARxsndix Awith 
the <^jectives. 

OaesdonS: How effective was the usg nf t^rhf ^oiopy in th^. p n>pff niriftffi ftf 

or^rvioetftiif^ni^ 
Preservice teachers rate the learning eiqperiences including those developed 
through technology to determine their help in preparing them for actual classroom 
teaching. Without the use erf technology, problem sohdng through videot^ 
videodisc and computer simulations would have been imp<»sible. Bringing the reaUty of 
the actual classroom into the prepracticum ejqierience is important 



^^on6: How effective was the nf ^ ^^rv commit f.>^ p n^^ 

M mm>n t^am in redesigning a teacher i^mtm 

mmml 

The field support team was interviewed to determine the degree to which they 
thought their participation in the program developmcm was beneficial. The questions 
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tint niade iq> tfitt intendew wm des^iied to el^^ 

prognuQ. 

fixim the advisory cwnmittee was presented to the field support team 
to sdidt dieir reactkms to it 

V. ImUui i ieu tetkm 

PrictiQim Qhservatiffli Pfym ■ ThU fnrm k ii«aH Airing ^AcArut^yy^n ^ 
practicum students teaching the ixdiole dass. Hie form as developed uses the 
ol^ectives that had been written from tiie pn^lem ai«^ 
al-5scale. CHiserveis were trained uiong videotq>es until there 
85% agreement on the rating of preseivioe teacher behaviors. 

Studem Teflghing Evaluation A formal evahiation is con^Ieted at the end of 
each student teaching placement by the university supervisor and the coq>erating 

Teaching Aoabsis Bam - A form designed to elidt reflective r^ponses 
from students after they have convicted teaching a l^son. 

totcricw SghCihik - A series of structured questions to elidt feedback 
firom preservice teachers regarding their perceptions of tiieir teaching e^qxsrience in 
thepracticuHL 

QagSTOOm Analysis Bsm - A form used to elidt responses from preservice 
teachers for the classroom prdjlems tiiat are presented as vignettes and videoti^>es. 

Practicum Evaluation • Preservice teadiers rate the effectiveness of the 
learning activities that were presented in practicum before they go into the classroom. 
They used the rating form again after having taught several l^sons. 

Initial Observation fgnn . A series of questions deigned to assist Uie 
preservice teadier in becoming familiar with die procedures and students in tiic 
practicum classroom. 



Secpiriafld Third Ofwcmitiffli Form -A series erf 

assist the pieservioe te«di^ in becomli^ fiunfliar with the instructional program in 
the {NTBCticum dassroom. 

A copy of these instnmients be found in ARjendix B. 
VI Resuhs/Fmdii^ 

Question land 2 were answered in the initial presentation of them. Tbese 
were in^lementation questions and were answeied as the project evc^ved. 

Questions: P»cticum students in the stances blodc who were te^diing 
the whotecla» were obseivedairfevahiatcd three times during the ex^ This 
practicum dass in FaU of 1986 had 10 students. Their mean scores on the final 
observation ^^)ear in Aiqjemlix a Using a 5 point scale 1 being low and 5 high, aU 
means are 4.0 or above. Some of the key items that are directly related to the 
problem areas that had inqmwed were makes pupils aware of the niles, 4.6; 
■teacher jM^nce" in the classroom. 4.8; allows wait time for refuses, 4.6; 
progresses the lesson logically, 4.8; and awareness of pupils in all sections of 
classroom, 43. 

During the ^ring semester 1987, the sdences block practicum students were 
randomly assigned to two equal groups (9 students). lb« ©qjerimental group remained 
on canqjus initially to participate in the new «)ntent aji-i Icarmng e3q>eriences 
(vignettes, videotapes, etc) while the control group went immediately into the school 
dassroom to begin the practicum e^qierienccs. After five weeks, when the 
eiqierimental group went into the schools, the control group returned to the campus 
for the leanung experiences, before returning to the field for the final three weeks of 
practicum. 

A series of t-tests was calculated to compare the experimental and control group 
on each individual item of each observation, on dusters of items under each of the 
main objectives of the course, and on overall observations. Table 1 gives the means 



and standard deviatkms for the oiperimental nod contnrf gnwp for C^rvation 1. Few 
itf the iteim showed a stittistkalfyslgii^^ The 
smaU ntunber of ^atistiaaiy sigiii£kam t-te^ 

saii94e she (17 in most cases) and the sroaU radog scale (1 to 5), aUowhig for <mly 
sroaU variance between ratiqgs. 

Even tbooi^ not statislicaUy significant, h IS 
differeiKCs in the means on observation mie for the two groups. This is the 
obseivation tak^ at the time the aqj^imental groiq) h^ 
the oontnd group had not Themeamonindhdkiualitenisfortbeejqierinientt^ 
are hi^ than the meam for the contrd grmip on Obseivation 1 in 64% of the 
cases. This indicates that the group with new content ami aqjeriencesi^^ 
better than the group without training mi a raajority of items on ibe lating scale. 
Table 2 gh«s the means and standard deviations for the eiq^eriniental aiKi control 
groups fitfCMMeivation 3. After both groiqis had received training (Ojservation 3) 
the experimental group had far fewer means higher than the ointrol group (only 24% 
with two equal means). 

As stated earlier, dusters of items were also oiganized under cadi of the 
defectives of the course. The duster tides and the items contained in each duster 
are Ustcdn Table!. One duster in Observation 1 was found to be statistical^ 
significant at a .007 level when the t-test was performed. Ibis is the duster entitled 
"Knowledge of Questioning Techniques." Items included under this duster are: uses 
substantive, higher level questions focusing on objectives; allows wait time for 
responses; and listens to student reiqjonses for guidance in developing the following 
questions. All of these items were induded during the campus learning experiences. 

A t-test was also performed on the means of the first two observations, before 
training, and the last two observations, after training, for the control group. There 
w« a statistically significant difference between the observations. The mean of two 
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ohsenpatkjm aft» training (2^^ 

AetetwoobMwatiombeloretraiiii!^ Thifefa^ 
inqmn^ the teadiii^tkilhctftb^ students. 

Hie self evaluations that students coroirfeted at the end of the semester were 
COTiparedwiththccvahiatkmsdoiiebytheoo^^ Coopenttiiig 
teadien listed maity more strengths than weaknesses Birther,tbe 
ttrei^tfas listed tbeteadier8,inaiiii*ii%oftheca8es,matdiedtheol^^ 
defined for the course and the project 
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Makes pupils aware of the 
rules 


3.25 


1 91 


70C\ 
x.uu 


1 At 
1.41 


1 cc 

155 


,143 


Monitors the rules and uses 
consistent enforcement of 
them 


3.14 


.90 


Z63 


1.06 


1.01 


330 


Uses a variety <rf strategies 
to deal with disruptive 
piqiil behavior 


3.40 


1.14 


171 


.95 


1.14 


.282 


^CCtive use of persnnqlfty 
ULtfifeiaassnion^ 














Assumes a "teadier pres- 
ence' in the dassroom 


3.88 


.99 


3.89 


.93 


-.03 


.977 


Shows enthusiasm for teach- 
ing and duldren 


4.13 


.99 


4.11 


.78 


.03 


.975 


Uses a variety of express- 
ions and voice inflectiom 


3.75 


1.04 


3J56 


53 


50 


.626 


Makes use of non-verbal 
eaqpressions 


3.25 


1.04 


3.67 


.50 


■1.08 


298 


Sensitiveness 


4.00 


.76 


4.22 


.44 


-.75 


.464 


Dressy professionally 


450 


.54 


436 


.53 




.832 
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^ TABLE 1 (CXnnWUED) 

Mean SJ>. Mem &D. vidne Ptob 

^1 Reactkm to StiiA%n^ f^^ 

13. L»tei» actively 

I 14. Talks with students, 
not at them 



'■M ^' P«« JaE^wge appropriate 
tor grade level 

fE. KnwdcdgC of Questiom>g 
TgdHMduc 

• 16. Uses substantive, higher 
level gu^ticms focusing 
on objectives 

B 17. Allows wait time for r^- 
^ ponses 

§18. Listens to studem responses 
for fiiidance in developing 
the following questions 

I ^' Abllitv to design and teq^^ 

^ 19. Paces the lessons 

* 20. Integrates content and man- 
agement 

B 21. Prc^esses the lesson 
logically 

I 22. Justifies the time spent 
^ on each aspect of the lesson 

H 23. Introduce the lesson effect- 

^ 24. Provides f^jpropriate closure 

^ 'Significant Items 

I 



25. Deals with interruptions in 
a manner that mimmizes the 
loss of instructional time 



438 


.52 


433 


30 


.17 


.868 


4.25 


.46 


433 


30 


-36 


.728 


4.00 


.54 


4.00 


.71 


.00 


1.00 


4.00 


1.00 


44 

• 1 V 


1.29 


.17 


J218 


4.00 


.54 


378 


•V/ 




.464 




.71 


3.00 


30 


4JI5 


.001* 


sons 














35 


3J6 


.73 


2.01 


.063 


3.25 


.89 


338 


74 






4.25 


.46 


3.89 


.60 


137 


.190 


4.13 


.99 




.67 


2.23 


.042* 


4.25 


.71 


4.00 


30 


.85 


.409 


4.00 


.89 


4.14 


38 


-39 


.707 


3.17 


.75 


3.43 


34 


-.73 


.479 
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TMr2 

Means and StaixfauidlleviatkHii for Experu^ 

for ftiMticnm ObicroatloB 3 

Hiperimeiital Oomnd t- 
Mean SJD. Uei^ m value Fftib 



LVATK)N3 \ 

A. Awareness of the Qassrooiq 

I. Recognizes off-task behavior 3.00 1.10 3.00 .87 .00 1.00 

Z Awarcnwscrf pupils in aU 3.17 .99 322 1.09 -.10 .922 
sectfOQS of dassroom 

3. Develoosw^ of addressing 350 55 3.44 53 20 847 
allpupils 

B. ^MHty to use the rules in 

the classroom 

4. Makes pupils aware of the 350 1521 338 .921 .19 .851 
rules 

5. Monitors the rules and uses 4.00 .89 338 1.06 1.16 .267 
consistent enforcement 

of them 

6. Uses a variety of strategies Z83 .75 2.43 54 1.13 .282 
to deal with disruptive 

pupil behavior 

C Effective use of personal- 
itvm the classroom 

7. Assumes a "teacher presence" 4.00 .63 3.89 .60 34 737 
m the dassroom 

8. Shows enthusiasm for teach- 350 123 4.11 .78 -1.19 256 
mg and children 

9. Uses a variety of express- 3.00 .89 3.78 .83 -1.72 .109 
ions and voice inflections 

10. Makes use of non-verbal ex- 3.17 .75 3.67 .71 -131 213 
pressions 

II. Sensitiveness 3.60 152 4.11 .78 -.85 .414 
12. Dresses professionally 433 .52 422 .67 34 .737 

12 
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TABLE 2 (OmilNUED) 

hkma SJD> Mean SJ>. vahie Plrob 



Jl D. Reaction to Student Responses 

13. Listens actively 3J3 1.03 43 .71 -2.24 .043* 

I 14. Talks with students, 3.67 1.03 433 .71 -1.49 .159 
not at them 

M 15. Useslai%uage^rq)riate 433 32 4.44 .73 -32 .752 
for grade level 



Tedmioue 



IsdUUfiUfi 



116. Uses substantive, hi^r 350 1.00 3.63 .92 -22 .833 
level questions fooising 
onc^jectives 

■ 17. Allows wait time for res- 433 .82 433 .50 .00 1.00 
^ ponses 

118. Listens to student responses 333 .82 4.00 .71 -1.68 .116 
for guidance in develq)ing 
the following questions 

I F. Ability to design and teach lessons 

19. Paces the lessons 333 .52 4.00 .54 -234 .037* 

20. Integrates content and man- 3.17 1.17 3.44 .88 -.53 .608 
a^ment 

21. Progresses the lesson 4.00 .63 4.44 33 -1.48 .163 
logically 

■ 22. Justifies the time spent 3.60 .89 3.63 .74 -.05 .957 
^ on each a^ct of the lesson 

H 23. Introduces the lesson effect- 

^ 24. Provides appropriate closure 

I 



25. Deal? with interruptions in 
a manner that mimmizes the 
loss of instructional time 



3.00 


1.10 


4.29 


.49 


-2.81 


.017* 


320 


.45 


4.25 


.71 


-2.95 


.013* 


3.00 


1.27 


3.17 


.41 


-31 


.765 
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The data on the stuckm teadie^s were coUe^^ at the end <^ the Spriag 
Semester 1988. They had ccm^eted the three semester sequence of the project-two 
inactiea and student teadiing. 

Dming spring 1988, there were eigliteen (18) student teadiers who had completed 
the three seniester sequence of eiqieriences that had h^n deigned fcH- ti» !Ht}j^ 
This was the first group to have competed an esqieriences excq>t the use of the 
videodisc 

The student teadiers were evaluate on a Student Teaming Performance Rating 
Sfidfi by their oo(^)erating teadier and their university siq^eriris^ 
the student teaching semester. In the &U of 1985 ¥^n the initial problems of 
student teachers were klentified for the project, the ratii^ on the second evaluation of 
the student teadier was used TWs was at the completion of their first student 
teadiing placement after eight weeks in the dassroom. There were eleven students in 
the group. The items on that initial form have been slightly revised. Also, a fsasi 
point scale was used in Fall 1985 while a fixe point scale is now bemg used for the 
%ingl988. 

Table 3 gives the means of the items on the Student Teaching Performance Rating 
Scale for Fall 1985. These are based on a four point scale. The initial problems 
were in questiom'ng, making modification m instruction, and making and stating nUcs. 
Overall, the ratings were lower for the student teachers in Fall, 1985 before the new 
learning experiences had been implemented. 

Table 4 gives the mean score ratings for tiie Spring 1988 student teadiere at the 
same time in the semper, the second evaluation. TTiere are two ratings for each 
student induding that of the university supervisor and tiie cooperating teacher. These 
ratings are based on a five point scale. All of tiie ratii^ are between a 4 whidi 
identifies good performance and 5 which sigm'fies outstanding performance. It is 
heartening to see the highest mean score, 4.85 on item 15 "conducts creative lessons 

« * 
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Table 3 

Mean Stiuient Te^jiiilg Ratings Secood Eva^^ 
Student Teaching PerfonnaiM:e Rating Scale: 
1 " InadeipiatepeilMinaxioe 3 » Q)od perlEcmance 

2 a Berformanoe needs improvement 4 » Outstanding perfbnnance 

N/O "Not(^rved , 

S/E = Siqjerior (Performance in this area is more like that of an (exceptional 

service teacher) 
Evahiations 
1st 2nd 

PLANNING SiOIJi^ 

IM 1- Does iqipropriate written planning 

Z Uses formal and informal dif^ostic results in teaching 

3. Plans for self-evaluation and written critique 

EVALUATrONSIOfJ*^ 

4. Records of individual student progress are maintained 

mLiS, 5. Uses formal and informal evaluation techniques 

6. Makes revision^ in lessons based on evaluation results 

INSTRUCnONAL AND M ANAGEKfENT SKn 1,^ 

7. Oiganizes time, space, materials and equipment 

— Mi S. Uses a v^ety of appropriate teaching aids 

— 2*22 9. Conducis creative lessons using a variety of methods 

— 2«22 10. Encourages creative work by students 

— 2J2 n. Uses questioning to reinforce and encourage learners 

— 2i22 12. Provides oral feedback to learners about progress 
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2iid 

Itti 13. Uses a{:^propriate methods of mstmcdoan^ 
102 a anaQgroups 
IQQ b. laiie groups 
122 c individuals 
li22 14. Involves leanieh throughout inst^ 

15. Makes iiiodificati(Miskiiistnicti<mwbeii needed 
IflZ 16. Co nura inka t e s effectively by: 
2M a. eipla i n ing asdgnments and directions dearly 
1^ b. writuig IcgiWy without errors in grammar 

c spelling correctly 
111 d. using ^>eediwhidi is free of erron in grammar 
2ill e. using voice and ^leech to enhance instruction 
2.^ 17. Manages student interactions!^ 
dJ!& a. establishing guidelines for acceptable behavior 
Z2Z b. addressing problems with a mmimum of instructional 
interference 

2J2 c. providing positive feedback to students about their behavior 

2^ d. unplementing iq)propriate classroom discipline procedures 

PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL char Af-rF| ^ CT r?^ 

2M 18. Communicates personal enthusiasm for the learner, the class and 
the subject 

2iQ 19. Demonstrates respect for all cultores 

20. Demonstrates sensitivity, patience, and a sense of humor 

21. Accepts constructive oitidsm from supervisor and cooperating 
teacher and plans for improvement 

2^ 22. Maintains professional appearance 

2iQ 23. Attends to responsibilities in a prompt and dependable manner 

16 



2Dd 

24. Follows pdictes and procedures 
iM. 2S. Eili^tHts ooopenuloo and pnrfessioiial atdtu^ 
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T«bl«4 

Mean Ratings oi Student Teadung (2nd evaluatkm) Sprii^ 19S8 

SlUDENT TEACHING PERFORMANCE RATING SCALE: 

1 « Inadeijuate performanoe 3 » Petfitmnaiice has iin{nxiv«^ 

needs to ocmtimie to do so 

2 " Performance is weak 

4 s Good performance 
S » Outstandii^ performaiue 

N/O » Not oh^ived 

S/E s &merkn'(Perfcmnance in this area b more like that of an excepti^^ 
teamr) 

Evaluations 
1st 2nd 



Does iq^mopriate written planning for daily lessons 
Does ^^rqpriate written plannii^ for an integrated unit 









1 


4.41 


3. 


4.47 


4. 



EVALUATIQNSKnJiS 

5. Records of individual student progress are maintained 
iM 6. Uses formal and informal evaluation techniques in teaching 
442 7. Makes revisions in lessons based on evaluation results 

INSTRUCTIONAL AND MAN AGEMENT SKIULS 

8. Organizes space, materials and equipment 

iM 9. Uses instructional time effectively and efficiently 

4.67 10, Involves learners throughout instruction 

4^ 11. Makes modifications in instruction when needed 

iM 12. Uses questioning to reinforce and encourage learners 

446 13. Provides oral feedback to learners about progress 



Ieric 
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2iid 

14. Us» appropriate ii^o(b of instnic^onmatdiing the 
±M a. smangroiq» 
4J6 b. lai|ie gnmps 
iM c individuals 

iilS 15. Conducts creative lessom using a variety of methods 
iM 16. Eooouiages creative work: by students 

17. Communicates effecthely by: 

£31 a. e]q)laining assignments and directions dearly 

4«77 b. writii^ legibly without errors in grammar 

ii^ c filing correctly 

4J5 d. usii^qieechwhidi is free of errors in grammar 

e. using voice and speech to enhance instruction 

18. Manages student interactions by: 

^AX a. establishing guideline for acceptable behavior 

b. implementing ai^>ropriate dassroom disdpline procedures 
c providing positive feedback to students about their 
behavior 

dL2S d. addressing problems with a minimum of instructional 

interference 

PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL CHAR ACTRRTSTTrs 

4u21 19. Communicates personal enthusiasm for the learner, the class, 
and the subject 
20. Demonstrates respect for all adtures 
4*22 21 , Demonstrates sensitivity, patience, and a sense of humor 
±51 22. Helps learners develop positive self-concepts 
4*2Z 23. Attends to rcsponsibilites in a prompt and dependable manner 
Ml 24. Exhibits cooperation throughout experience 
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25. Maintaim profetri<mal qyearance 

26. Fdkmpdidesaiidpfooecbires 

27. Acoqpts obstructive critidsni from siqjefvisor and oooperatin 
teacber 

28. Establishes penonalteacfaiiiggoak and plans fo^ 

29. Exenq^lifi^ a profes^onal attitude 
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iising a variety <rfiiiethoda.« «iK«<me<rf air overaU^ was to prepare pre scm^ 
teadientouseaimmbCTofakeriiatiwiiiet^ dmation. The 

towest latiag cHwined «i the item IW 

instnictkinal interference." Howeva-, this item's ratii^ is still wtWn the g<xHl ra^ 

Overall, thae ratings underiine the success of the project To have student 
teadiers receive these high ratings iiMe only halfway 

indicates that they were wen prqparedjfor the tadL. No student received a 1 or 2 on 
any item and only a few 3*s were rqjorted <» some items. 
OHCStiflnS; F^CSeivice Teacher Intefvi«»ii 

Taped intervfews were conducted with practicum students individuaUy after the 
practicum was completed in Spring im This was the practicum that was divided into 
experinKntal and control groui» to determine the eff«:tivcness of the project learning 
e:q>eriences. Eadi was ask^ a seri^ of questions during the inteivicw (see Ajqjendix 
B). Transcriptions of the interview data were made, and practicum students* 
re^xrases to the questions were then summarized and separated into eq>erimcntal and 
control groups for con^iarison. 

Interview data revealed that practicum students in the control group ejqjerienced 
a greater degree of discomfort when first going out into the field oqierience than did 
practicum students in the experimental group. ^ participated in the can^ lab 
ejq>eriencc (O^) prior to going out into the field experience. Although the 
ej?)eriracntal group expressed feelings of nemwsn^ about going into the field 
C3q>erience, reflected in comments such as 1 was ncivous. but not as nervous as I 
would^ve been in the beginning semester..." and was] a Uttle scared, glad I had the 
dass beforehand.^-, the control group was more emphatic in their feeling of being 
unprepared and uncertain about how to proceed. Among their comments were -fl was] 
totalfy ducless - 1 really had no idea what I was supposed to do..."; T didn't feel 
prepared at aU when I went out there... , and «I felt Ukc I was out there way too 
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eaHy and I wanted to be bade here, doing the dassroom part' 

Whfle 55% of the e]q>erhiieiital ffoup practicum students r^rted fedHog 
coofidem about their teadili^ either aU alcnig Of after the first 
the cfmtrol gnmp jH^cticuin students re|>orted the same. Many of those in the 
control group also expressed a need for more time ^nt in their methods classes 
jHior to going out into the field eiqjenen^: *1 hadn't had enougli in my methods 
courses to know how to teach sdence, social studies or math. I just didn't know 
whatwasej^yectedofme." Tbirty-thiee percent of the control group did eiqn^ss 
more confidems after going bade into the field es^ierience tl^ second time. When 
asked when they began to fed more confiitent ^XMit their teaching, their answeis 
specified "Right when I went bads the second time«J felt much more comfortable" and 
"the secoiKl lesson I taught after ^ing bade the second time.J was exdted to teadi!" 

All iHit OIK (tf the sdence practioun students in the control grtwp had 
previoudy taken the communications practicum, wht reas the sdence practicum 
students in the experimental group were spUt fairly evenly between those who had 
taken the communications practicum (5) and those who had not (4). Practicum 
students from both groups reported that having the conununications Mode practicum 
contributed to a higher level of confidence. The interview comment indicated that 
greater efficacy in the teadier role resulted from previous involvement in the 
communications practicum. Comments induded Td been out in a teacher world 
before;" "You develop your own feeling about yourself when you're teaching, and I'd 
already done that so it made it a little easier." 

Many practicum students pointed out the benefit of moving from teaching a small 
group in the communications practicum to teachii^ the whole dass in the sdcnces 
practicum. As one recalled, "I was going from a small group to a large group, and 
you bad a lot more to handle all at once: a lot more management, a lot more group 
activities. I liked feeling comfortable with myself before I had to deal with all of 
them put t(^ether. It's a natural building process." 

The groups differed in their responses about which activities they found most 
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helpMin^jplyiiigtothekfiekl^^ Eiperiniaital group practkm 

listed peer teaching Mid inkat^^ 

cntbusiastkalfy i^cted how tlK^ 

experience. Pfeer and miaoteacMig, they said, "drfWtely 1^ 

lH»ctH».«tIiat was nqrfim time cwrteaci^ Tfeer and mlcroteadiing 

were pn^aWy the most helpful [aetivitiesl«.; Igot up in fit>nt and actually i^cdced 

the TABA modeU" and •lhat's ^t you weij actually goh« to 

The experimental group piacticum students ato 
research artides and the videotapes. They said. Insula tot of the aitide on 
dassroom management thm we read, like stating beforelmnd w^ 
what the rules were going to be, and revievving with them every time 
taught,- ami "Watdnng some of those teadiers in action [in the videot^] helped 
me;- 'When I get out in my classroom HI know how to do it- 
Control group practicum students listed the r^eardi artides most frequeatty 
^en asked whidi CLE activities had appIicaWUty to the field experience. TOs group 
also fch that peer teadiing and the v^tte activities had aj^cabili^ to their field 
experiences. One practicum studcm pointed out that "the vignettes helped a lot. just 
because a lot of times youll get put in a situation, and it's nice to talk about them 
with peqjle before you actually have it haRien. A lot of «q,eriences won't necessarily 
ha^jen in yom- practicum that wiU happen ^en you teach, and it's nice to have them 
in the vignettes.- Although the videotape; were not mentioned as fiequently as other 
CLE activities by the control group, those practicum students *^ did SikI the t^ 
helpful shared comments sudi as "I thought the dassroom rules videotape was great I 
had ahv^ wondered about what I was going to do on the fi«t day of sdiool!" 

Prescrvice students rate the cffectiv^^ness of the learning «q>erience to give 
their perceptions of how helpful thtgr wiU be in preparing them for their da««t)om 
practicum. A copy of the form <an be found in Appendix B. The results from FaU. 
1987 after the students had been teadiing in the dassroom can be found in Table 3 
below. On a five point scale with 5 high and 1 being low. the means for all of 
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activities, Imt vignettes aiui computer simulatkni «ie above 4.0. The video disc was 
nm oon^kted k time to fidd te^ with the ^nii^ prac^ci^ 
effectiveness of it wiU not be iiidiided in the evahiatioiL 

Tables 

Means of Student Evahiations of Learning Eiqienenc^ ^all 1987 

N« 10 



Learning E]q>erience Mean 

Ethnognq% Video 4.0 

\%iettes 3.8 

Research Artidos 43 
Teacher as Classroom 

Leader Video tqie 4.1 

CcMmter Simulation Z8 

PeerTeadiing 4S 

Micro Teadung 4.8 



The low rating (Z8) of the computer simulation was quite disiq>pointing, but 
changes in the format have b^n conq)Ieted. It is also difficult for students to 
identify how helpful certain acthdti^ have been to them. When asked while they are 
teaching, where they learned a certain behavior, it was often difficult for them to 
identify when and ^ere it was learned. 

During the Spring 1988, students once again rated the learning experiences, 
however. The results can be found in Table 4. 

Table 4 

Means of Student Evaluations of Learning Experien^s, Spring, 1988 
N«21 



Learning Experience Mean 

Ethnography Video Tape 4.083 

Vignette 3.250 

Research Articles 3.250 
Teadier As A Classroom 

Leader Video Tape 3J83 

Cbmputer Simulation 2.833 

PcerTeaching 3.166 

Micro Teaching 3333 



The ratings are mudi lower than the previous fall with the ethnography 
videotape being rated the highest The computer simulation remains with tiie lowest 
rating. 
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Practkum Notebooks or Journals 
Pracdcum notebooks or journals are maintained by the ^udents during their field 
eiqierieno^ Ibe 'fences" practicumjounial makes extensive use of the project 
instruments as well as other data induded: toitMa Qbsemtiftn Form; Scfflfld aad 

Third Chs^Tvaiitm Fnrm^ Tegrfitng Atw^yrig F/w^; P^hHrfiing T^^r l>w»o>mv> In t>». 

Classroom; Self evaluation; Ethnograf^es; aiKl relating the practicum to methods 
courses. These notebooks or journal entries were carefully analyzed for the Fall 1987 
"sciences" practicum group (21). The data from this analysis are presented below. 

I , Establishing Teadier Presence in the CSassroom 

After the preservice teachers had made their three initial visits to the schoob for 
purposes of observation, each was asked to prepare a written response to five 
questions under the heading of "Establishing Yourself in the OassroonL" (Appendix A) 
In responding to how they would establish a teacher presence, almost aU preservice 
teadiers indicated that they would begin by setting up or reviewing rules for students 
to follow during their teaching. Mai^ discussed plans to follow through with 
enforcement of these rules as well. 

Several preservice teachers felt that their prince had been established to some 
degree during the three observation periods, although some felt that the smdents 
perceived their presence more as a friend than a teadier, and said that they would 
achieve to strike a balance in gaining students* reflect 

In responding to what procedures they would put into place, and how existing 
rules and procedures would be incorporated into their teaching, the preservice 
teachers generally indicated that they would use some or all of the existing rules and 
procedures in their own teaching. A few preservice teachers pointed out ways in 
which they would modify existing procedures to fit their own styles, and several 
planned to add new rules and procedures. In two cases, preservice teachers had 
observed ineffective management by their cooperating teachers which they planned to 
ffv-^'d emulating in their own teaching. 
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llie intern of ghoi^ preseivke te^hens a nieans of oomm 
establishii]g]H^esme prior toiling into the das&oomw^ Thedesiied 
mitcome was achieved, as was seen is analyas their detailed pl^ 

Z Predicted Concerns, Strengths, and Weaki^sses 
After an initial observation of the classrooms in wfaidi they would be doing practicum 
teaching, the preservice teadiers respond in writing to questions r^arding specific 
observations made. The last question asked tbem to 'Veflect on your own personal 
thoughts about teadiing. What concerns do you have about teaching? What do you 
feel will be your strengths in the teadiing role? Do you feel you will have any 
weaknesses or di£Bculties that might pose a pn^lem?" This questicm was written with 
the intent of enabling the preservice teachers to reflect upon and sc^dify perceptions 
of their own concerns, strengths, and weaknesses, as well as aeating a basis for 
comparison after their practioun teaching experiences. 

Most of the preservice teachers expressed concerns about control of the dass and 
their ability to handle dassroom management Other concerns were completely 
individualizcKi, and ranged from reconc0ing the use of teaching methods which differed 
from those used by the coqperating teacher, to concerns about motivating students to 
leara 

It was interesting to note that few preservice teachers were able to predict 
instructional strengths. Strengths that were predicted were generally attitudinal, and 
were expressed as enthusiasm, desire for teaching, and working with diildrea. Again, 
individualities of the preservice teachers were reflected in other predicted strengths, 
which were both instructional and attitudinal in nature. 

Very few preservice teachers expressed specific weaknesses. Two 
predicted difficulty in maintaining a teacher presence, and two others pointed to 
classroom management and disdpline as a weakness. The response to predicted 
weaknesses or difficulties was much lower than that for concerns and strengths. All 
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respoases provided the bask for ooiiiparii^ 

and weakn e sse s after the pmctiqun teadiing had taken place. 

3. Con^Mrison <rfTeadili% Styles 

After preseivice teachers had made all 3 classroom observatioiis prior to teadiing, 
they were asked to refqpcHid to varioiis qnestions about teadi^ 
coc^rating teadiers. After re^nding to these in writing, preservicc teachers were 
asked to consider their own teaching styles, and wi^ther they would use the same 
teaching strategies as the cooperating teachers had if they were to teach the lessons 
themseWes. The intent was to enable preservice tea<^r$ to mentaliy define their own 
teaching styles and strategies in relaticm to the specific lessons tiiught, and integrate, 
adapt, or reject curved strategies used by coq>erating teachers. 

In looking at response to the qu^tion, certain patterns were found. Nine of the 
eleven preservice teachers pdnted out qiedfic strategic used by ine cooperating 
teadier that they would use, while five points cmt spedfic strate^ used thatihey 
did not find acceptable to adapt Four preservi<» teadiers pointed out specific way^ 
they would modify the coc^rating teacher's strategics, acceptable and unacceptable, to 
fi iheir own teaching styles, and three pointed out additional strategies they would 
have used in teaching the lesson. Six preservice teachers were fairly detailed in 
responding, while five had comments that were of a more generalized nature and that 
were fewer in number. The desK d outcome of having the preservice teachers use 
analysis of coqperating teachers' strategies as a basis for adapting their own styles and 
strategies in teaching the same lessons was achieved. 

4. Teaching Analysis 

A Igadlillg Al^ysis Esm (Appendix B) was filled out by each preservice teacher 
after teadiing each of six l^sons in the practicura classroom. These were used as a 
means for reflection about the lesson, and were of benefit to the preservicc teachers 
both individually and in conference with their supervisors. Because of 
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nuMommuiiicatiom III intott <^ ptupo^ 
the te«ditng analysis fonn (ml^ vitoi ^ 

In kx)]diig at the responses on the t<»diii^ aiuO^ 
primarily the (tevelopmem of analyas was coii^^ Wewcmderedif tbefocusof 
anai^ would 1^ from manag^neat and <&qpUiie m 
students in the last lessons. We also wondered If the preseiviceteadiers' analyse 
would progress from a degree of geneiaUty to a higher degree of qjed^ 

When we looked at the data, we foui^ that no patterns emei:^ as anticipated. 
Preservice teadiers* analysis of their teaching was indhrldualisttc m focus, progression, 
and degree of specificity. Some preservice teachers used the forms more seriously and 
made very specific comments while others* respomes were sketchy. For exan^le, one 
pr^rvioe teacher began after teaching the first lesson with a foois on students' 
learning in very qjedfic terms as well as focusing more generally on discipline. This 
pr^rvice teacher followed a pattern of detafled analyds after eadi lesson, and was 
concerned throughout with students* learning and ways the lesson could have been 
in^roved m addition to the development of succcssfiil man^ement techniques. Another 
preservice teacher developed and maintained a pattern of very skctdiy, general 
comments about both smdents* learning and mana'^^-ment of the dassroom. 

The focus of analysis included management; discipline, students' learning; padng 
the lesson; modifying the lesson for improvement; nervousness in teaching; students 
abilities; use of a particular model; adjusting the lesson to meet students' needs; 
teacher presence; management of small groups; questioning students; including all 
students; and teacher-student interactions. While the inclusion of these in analysis of 
teaching was a desired outcome, the preservice teachers made use of the teaching 
analysis form in varying degrees. 
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5. SdfEvahiatioii 

After their practicum teaching was completed, preservice teachers were asked to 
write self-evaluations, pointing (Kit ^?edfic strengths and weaknesses they esq^erieoced 
intbeteacfaii^n^. Althoug^i predicted strengths had lai^ely been attitudinal oi^ 
the [v^endce teadiers identified strengths after their teadiii^ that fe^ 
mainareas. Of nioe preservice teadiers re^xmding, iBve ik^ impityvement in th^ 
development of effective management skills; five felt more confident in the teadiing 
role, and five pointed to the {banning of effective le<sons as a strength. Almost one> 
half <rf the preseivice teadiers said that they had develc^ good n^rt with the 
stu^nts. Other areas of strength indicated by individuals induded guiding questioning; 
working with children indivuhiaUy or in small groups; evahiating lessons and adapting 
foUow^ip lessons; awareness of the whole dass, and flexibility in teaching. 

Weaknesses anticipated by the preservice teachers prior to theh- teaching 
e^rience had been few. It was interesting to note that ten different aieas of 
weakness were reported by individuals after the practiami teaching. These induded 
difficulty with lesson dosure, consistent use of a spedfic rule and inqjrovement of 
questioning techniques, among other weaknesses. It is our opimon that the ability of 
the preservice teachers to spedfy weaknesses or areas of difficulty so much more 
readily after the practicum teaching was a function of the teaching experience itself. 
Thus it was difficult for them to predict spedfic areas of weakness before 
eiq^eriendng the teaching role. 

The most agreed upon weakness was that of the need for more experience with 
the development of effectwe classroom management skills. Two-thirds of tiie 
preservice teachers responding pointed to this as an area needing improvement 
Interestingly, one-half of tiiese also listed effective management as a strength; tiie 
general feeling of tiiese preservice teachers was that tiiey felt successful in tiieir 
progress wiUi dassroom management so far, but were aware tiiat tiie developraeiat of 
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effective maiugeiiient skOk would be ongoing and cfadlenging for them, 
d. Ethnographies 

During claffiroiHn trainii^ ses»om presemoe teadien were instructed in bow to 
ccwduct ethnqgnyhic studio <rf their own teaching. The training materials included 
X)n Observing Well* Self-Instruction in Ethnog^^)hic (%servation for Teadiers, 
Principals and Siq^ervisors," wtdcb gives specific steps used in doing a dassroom 
ethnography. 

Next ihey viewed a staged tape in v^di an elementaiy dassroom teadier di^ilays 
several po<»- teaching techniques (i.e. talking to student with her bade to them, calling 
on only a few students to rer pond to her questions). During discussions the pieservice 
teadiers were asked to identify specific questions the teadier ocwld ask about her 
teadiing in order to make improvements. It was emphasized that these (piestions need 
to be veiy specific and concern behaviors that can be observed and rated in some 
fashion. 

When presenrice teachers were in the field daswoom, they y*ue asked to 
formulate specific questions about their own dassroom behaviors, then to audio or 
video tape one or more of their lessons and analyze the data according to the type of 
question asked. All of the ten presendce teachers who conducted mini-ethnognq>hic 
studies used audio tape for data collection. Some taped one lesson; others ti^>ed more 
than one lesson for comparative purposes. 

As can be seen in i^^pendix B, prcservice teachers identified several common 
problem behaviors for study. Many looked at teacher-talk or r^ponses to students, 
such as non-instructional talk or repeating students' responses. Another «>mmon 
problem centered around the questioning of students equally and the relationship 
between questioning of students and their location in the classroom. Other problems 
were represented by individuals. 

Although the sophistication of data analysis varied somewhat, aU preservice 
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teadiers seemed to benefit from the miniethnographic studies. Several mentioned bow 
unaware they bad been of behaviors documented in their ta^Ang, or the firequeocy oi 
those behavkm. Not onfy did listening to asid anatyziog the tapes sme to Increase 
preseivice teadiers* awareness of their own behaviors, it also afforded them an 
q;^K»timity to hear studoit'talk in a more discriminating fiMhi<m^ The most d^sured 
outccMne of partic^tion in the mini-«thnQgraphic studies was for preservice teachers 
to find them an invahiaUe tool for self-evaluatioa as they continue in their practica, 
student-teadiing, and teaching experiences. In making suggestions on how to improve 
tainted problem areas after analysis of their ethiK)graphic data, several preservice 
teadies wrote that they [banned to do more ethn(^n^hies in tt^ future. 

7. Relating the ]n^cum to the methods courses 

The preservice teadbers were asked to gh^ a written refuse in defining for 
themsehres the relationship between the methods science and sodal 

studio) and the practicum ei^riences. In general, the relationship was felt to be 
both rcrong and positive. All the preservice teadiers ra;ponding indicated that the 
teaching methods, strategies'^ ideas learned in the methods courses were very 
helpful in the practicum eiqjerience. In the words of one preservice teacher, 
science block methods courses were mremely helpful to the practicum. The knowledge 
we learned from them was practical knowledge, and it was good to be able to use that 
knowledge so soon," Aaother wrote, 1 was gratified to find the methods I took from 
dass actually worked." 

The importance of this strong relationship for the preservi^ teachers was seen 
not only in positive comments, but in negative ones as well. Several preservi(^ 
teachen felt that the math methods course focused more heavily on content than on 
methods of teaching, and eiqiressed a feeling of frustration when preparing math 
lessons for the practicum teadiiiig. In the absence of a strong working relationship 
between a methods course and the practicum experience, as was the case in a few 
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imtuices, iweien** tcKieis sou^ oAer wy» «rf lea^ 
tbey needed for immediate applicatkm in tha fi.^i n,om^ 

Tlie nietlwds le«iMd in the Kience Mid kkW audies 
wiy be^)&l «H rf die presendce teadiei^ «nd moM wae alrfe to ^ 
theminpnwicuniteadiing. M«n)riwe«rviceteaclieis«id that they fehcontfortable 
with a particular method after using it in the i»«ti«m dassnx^ 

better see the flexibiU^ of a method and adapt it to use around aiy toirfc or 
I'«««ice in writing lesson plans in an areas was also mentioned as bd^ 
heipfiU. 0«P««n<celeadier found the ftwpiemy of lesson plans lequliedm 

sodal studies course to be valuable; another would h«e liked even more practice in 
writing lesson plans for another of the methods courses. 

Finally, some preservice teachers described the methods courses as "a means of 

gaining confidence and competence in teaching math, «:ience and social studies that I 

win be able to use in my own teaching." Another commented "I felt confident when 

leaching math just because the methods course had given me a sense of confidence." 
Overall, the positive relationship felt by the preserrice teachers was described weU in 
the word, of one preservice teacher, 1 believe that one of the strongest aspect, of 
the teacher education program at Peabody is to be found in the relationship between 
the methods coutks and the practicum experiences." 

Qucstfnn Fidrt Suppnrt Te a m M r nirm The mcmbeni of the Field Support 
Team were interviewed to determine the degree to which they thought their 
participation in the prognmi development was benefidal. TTie question, which made 
up the interview were deagned to elicit responses which would reveal the 
participants' opinions of the most in^Kmaut aspects of the ,«)gram. Questions 
included those which asked about the role of the Field Support Team in program 
development, the individual's role in that team, the activities in which the team 
engaged, and the format of the Field Support Team meetings. TTiose interviewed 
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also given an q)pcHtuiiity to express their qpinioos about the program and give 
sii^estuim ctf activities tiiat the Fteld Siqipm 
cscmtiiiued program devek^mient 

The getmd oonsemiis of the teaclieis was that their ro^ 
develo|mient was to share the perspective of the practidi^ dassroom teadw 
those who are designing pr^ivioe teadier education pragnuns. The teachers felt 
that studem teadi»« seed to be educated in programs that cond)ine educatioi]^ 
theoiy with the '"real" world d the day-to-day elementaiy classroom. One teacher 
ventured that the participation of dassroom teadiers in designing pr^rvice teadier 
education programs gave Validity to the proceedii^" 

Many of the teadiers stressed that then* partidpation on the Field Su{^rt 
Team helped them grow professimaliy. Invohrement of the team's activities 
encouraged the teadiers to analyze their dassroom teadiing and their woric with 
presemce teachers. The seminars imyvided these master teadiers with professional 
aduh contact and exposure to some of the researdi findings that had been publish^ 
since their last coursework was completed. The r^Its of this kind of invoWement 
include "more interest In day-to-day teadiing" and the desire to "analyze the 
effects of various teacher behaviors" in dassroom settings. The teachers also 
acknowledge recehdng some needed posith^e feedback from the seminars. They found 
that many of their personal teaching methods were supported by research and by their 
peers. 

Partidpation in the team gave the teachers a dearer view of the roles of 
practicum and student teadiing in the teacher education process at 
Pcabody/Vanderbilt One teacher summarized this by stating, "It made me understand 
better what the student teacher had to accomplish. It was good to find ^dfic 
things that a student teadier might need help with. I had never thought about 
helping with specific areas before." 
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The n^oriQr of ti« teadim dki not think 
student teadiers had changed. Hovimr, several paitidpants did menticm tba^ 
felt they were now better equipped to guide the student teadien throu^ their 
ejqperienoe with the use <rf the Vowth area objective Twoof 
the teachers asserted that thqf woukJ now to giw their undeigraduate chai^ 
mcwe control <rf the dassixKwn sooner. On the i?^e. the Field Siqjport Team fmidied 
their term with a better undemanding of the role 0eld experiences pliy in preservice 

teadier education, the ^pedfic needj; of presendce teachers, and ways they ^ 
their student teachers and practicum students become better teadiers. 
VOL Discii»jkmafResuhs 

TTie results from the observation of the students during their sdences practicum 
was most encouraging. TTie Fall 19^ practicum group was mcKt competent by the 
sen^ster they were to con^lete student teaching. Wicn analyzing the results of the 
cjqierimental and control groups during ^ring 1987, it is obvious that the dassroom 
lab experiences had an impact on the preservice teachers behaviors in the classroom. 
Some would question vfhy the scores for some items were higher in Observation 1 than 
Observation 3. but it must be recognized that the cjqjectations for the preservice 
teachers in their first lesson teaching the whole class would be lower than after they 
had been in the classroom for several weeks. It also is encouraging to see the 
improvement of the control group on items such as "makes pupils aware of rules' with 
a mean of ZOO before the dassroom lab experienos and a mean of 338 after having 
completed the CLE since this was the focus of one of the videotapes. Another set of 
items "uses substantwe, higher level questions focusing on objectives", 3.44 before CLE 
and 3.63 after it; "allows wait time for refuses", 3.78 before and 433 after, and 
"listens to studem re^nscs for guidance in developing following questions", 3.00 
before and 4.00 after. Questioning was the focus for the peer and micro teaching 
lessons. 
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Inteiviewmg students to detennine their perceptions of the impact of the 
dassroom lab experiences provides t ridmess of re^xmses that can not be adueved 
on 1 rating scale. To record the feelii^ that students have tovvard the different 
leanm^ experiences provides vahudde information that leads to possible revision of an 
activity. For exanq>Ie, the response to the video tape by one student "IVatdilng some 
of those teachers in acticm helped me. When I get out in the dassroom FU know bow 
to do it" knuicfa more revealing that marldnf a 4 on the rating scale. Orthestudent 
rc^nse "I tbou-jht the dassrocHn rules videotape was great I had ahvays wondered 
about what I was going to do cm the first day of sdiool" confirmed to the project 
staff that the decision to videotiqie the first day of school was a good one. 

The low rating of the conqsuter simulation is understandable to some extent 
Eadi time we have used them with a different group, we have dianged the format 
The spring 1988 group had the opportunity to experience two formats and indicate 
^di was the most eftecthre. 

Analyzing the data from studem notebooks or journal giv^ the project staff an 
opportunity to be better understand how students are feeling and reacting while they 
are in the actual classroom experience. The results from reviewing the data give 
further support to the success of the project learning experiences. 

The ratings of the pre service teachers on the Student Performance Rating Scale 
at the conviction of the three semc^r sequence of the project are really the final 
test of the worth the project activities. It appears from the r^ults that the 
pr«ervice teachers were well prepared for their student teadilng aqperiences and the 
project was successful in reducing the problem areas. 

The interviews with field support team only underlined the value of their input 
both to the project and themselves. It is obvious that students benefit by the FSTs 
realistic discussions of the dassroom; the content of the vignettes and fUming of the 
videotapes. The field support team gives validity to the project activities. 
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VDL InyliciitioiBi for Iai^H€¥ii^ Tcadier EdowstkMi 

The feedbadc that we have received from presentatknis made at national 
iiieetii^andfircHBvisttofstothein^jecthasbeeapod^ At the AACTE meetiiig, 
the critk<rf the sesrim died our pnyct as a prototy pe for then 
identified <mr problems, used the feseaith and tedmolosy to seek sdutkms to them, 
and successfully implemented them. The process that we have initiated can be 
rei^icated by any teacher etfaicatkNi insdtittioa to inqirove thdr program. 

Products that r^lt from the project wOl be valuable resources for other 
jnftitiTtiiCTif paTti^nfiarly thf^ c^mptitf r tyirmlfltkff'Sy v^df'otgpef vf4^^»<c. There are 
institutions waiting for our products to be available for distnbution. 

The success of our oc^Iaboration with a field support team of imrctidng 
classroom teachers to aid in the redesign of the teacher preparation program is a 
model that other institutions may desire to follow. That collaboration proved 
beneficial to the teadiers as well as the project 
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OBJECTIVE : The preservicc student teacher develops awareness of the class 



OBX^CnVEz The {Niesenrkestudemteadier is able to design aiuitea^ 



less(H» wiiidi l^yw sniootbiy by: 

- padng the lessons 

- integrating cootent and management 
> progressing the lesson logical^ 
-jusmyiiM the time sp&st on each a^>ect of the lesson 



• providii^ appropriate closure 

• maJdn^ smooth transitioos to the next activity 

- sving the pupils tiansitiofl signals 

- dealinfi with intemiiHions in a nujiner that minimizes the 

loss of instructional time 



Researdi F^ ndii^ Wkitfr- 

Monitoring of the classroom by the teacher includes three dimensions: 

1.) Teachers watch gmups, and what is hqipening m the entire room. 

Z) Teachers watch conduct/behavior of students and particularly notice behavior 
that does not meet expectations, '^ithit* teachers stc^ misbehavior early. 

3.) Teachers monitor the pace, rhythm, and duration of classroom events. 
Smoothness and momentum characterize more effective lessons while 
hesitations and lags increase off-task behavior. (Doyle, 1986, p. 414) 

. .there is a tension between the goal of maximum content coverage by pacing 
the students through the curriculum as T^pidiy as possible and the needs to: a) move 
in small steps so that each new objecth^e can be learned readily and without 
frustration; b) see that students practice the new leanung until they achieve 
consolidated ntasteiy marked by smooth and correct re^nses; and c) where necessary, 
see that the students leam to integrate the new learning with other concepts and 
skills and to apply it efficiently in prd)Iem-solving situations." (Bropi^ & Good, 1986, 
p. ^1) 

"The pace at which the class can move will depend on the students* abilities and 
developmental levels, the nature of the subject matter, the student-teacher ratio, and 
the teacher's managerial and instructional skills." (Brophy & Good, 1986. p. 361) 

"Students achieve more in classes where they spend most of their time being 
taught or supervised by their teachers rather than working on their own (or not 
woridng at all)." (Brophy & Good, 1986, p. 361) 

"Achievement is maximized when teachers not only actively present material, but 



by: 



- recognizing off-task behavior 

• having an awareness ctf piq)Us in all sectioiui of the room 

- devel^nng wiqrs <^ addressisg all ptiqptls 




structure it by begiiiiiing with oveiviews . . . and reviewing nuun ideas at the end. 
Oiganizii^ oono^its and anaiogics helps learners link the new to the already familiar. 
Sunmiaiyreviews i nt cpatc and reinfiM-ce the learning of nu^ points." (BiOi% & 
Good, 1986, p. 362) 

"We would encourage teadiers to evahiate their own in^ructional practices 
accc»t)ii% to certain geocial criteria for toddmg at task and evaluation structures. 
What opportunities do low achievm have for success in dasiroonis? Ifthcwdo 
succeed, do their d a s smates have a chance to see and evaluate that success? Docs 
ev«y child know dearly what he has dwie that b succcssfol and what needs to be 
hi^roved? Are coa^etitive marks and cades the only bass diikbien have for 
knowing how well they arc perf onning? tto cUssroom tasks and ob^ctivcs provide 
nmhi^ dhnenricms of codfietence? Is readii^ a prereoifiite for success! 
partic^iatkHi on all inmortanf tasks? How often do<» tne teacher use multimedia 
tesks and small groi^f Do the better readers dcnninate the interaction of task 
groupsr (Rosenholtz & Cohen, 1983, p. 526) 



OBIECnVE: The preservice student teacher develops the ability to state 
and use rules in the classroom by: 

- knowing a variety of ways of developing rules 

- monitoring the rules and the consistency with which they are 
enforced 

- making pupils aware of rules 

- using a vanety of strategies to deal with disruptive pupil behavior 



.Ci)?/J^JV3^ The preservice student tcadier develops an awareness of the 
uses of punishment by. 

• using it with a consistency when it is used 

- tmp f izin^ its appropriateness (not using academic tasks, not 
emb: y rassing pupils) 

- knowing that it should not waste class time nor interrupt the lesson 

- making decisions and providing follow-up 

" acknowledging that personal emotions must be removed as much as 
possible from the situation 



Research Frndrngs Indicate: 

"The teacher ... is expected to elidt work from students. Students in all 
subjects and activities must engage in directed activities which are believed to 
produce learning. Their behavior, in short, should be purposeful, normatively 
controlled and steady. . (Lortie, 1975, p. 151) 

". . .it seems to us that adequate management of the classroom environment also 
forms a ne<»ssaiy condition for cognitive learnings; and if the teacher cannot solve 
problems in this sphere, we csui give the rest of teaching away." (Dunkin and Biddle, 
1974, p. 135) 

"Learning is also dependent on variation in the use of authority in the 
classroom. There appear to be some classrooms where control of behavior is so much 
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more uii{x>rtaiit a gqsd than sut>stantive leamu^" {Cohci\ 1972, p. 449) 

"Better oiiganized teadiers were aUe to see through the eyes of their students in 
{^lannli^ the dasaxwm and in intro&idiw the students to new routines durii^ the 
year. Ineyiqqjearedtopredktiriiatwii^ 

idiat woukl be (tf immemate concern to them." (Evertson and i&mner, 1982, p. 8) 

"Better managers were more eiqilidt about what was desirable behavior." 
(Bvertson and Emmer, 1982, p. 9) 

". . jTules need to be deai^ stated and understood and the penalties clearly 
indicated for violating them." (Rich, 1984, p. 110) 

"Analyzing dassrooip tasks. Better managers demonstrated the ability to analyze 
the tasiEsm the first few weeks ctf school in pr^be detail Their pr^ntations to 
the students about rules, procedor^ and assignments were veiy dear, and th^ 
provided spedfic feedback to students when inappropriate behavior occurred. 
(Evertson and Emmer, 1982, p. 8) 

"It is important for students to understand why the rule was established and why 
it is necessaiy to comply with it." (Rich, 1984, p. 110) 

"Teaching the going-to-school skills. Better managers incorporated the teaching 
of rul» and procedures as a very important part of instruction during the first few 
weeks. That is, they tau^t going-to-school skills providing practice and moving 
through procedures, giving feedback, respondii^ to signals, and pointing out to 
students when they are behaving appropriately.*^ (Evertson and Emmer, 1982, p. 8) 

"This critical management task is far more complex than simply stating several 
rules about conduct Although such rules can be useful, establishing dear 
expectations requires more tune and effort because desirable behaviors frequently vary 
according to the classroom activity. For example, activities such as seatwork, 
small-group work, and whole-class instruction require very different student behaviors. 
Seatwork requires that students be able to work indepencfently, follow directions, get 
help when they are unable to work on their own, and know what to do if they 
complete their seatwork. Whole-class imtruction requires students to sit and listen to 
the teacher or other students, answer questions when asked, wait their turn to 
respond, and, frequently, raise their bands when they wish to volunteer a response or 
ask a question. Tnus, stating a few rules for behavior will not be suffident to guide 
student behavior during such disparate activities. 

Because students are not automatically aware of, nor do they practice the 
behavior ^propriate for an activity, it is the teacher's responsibiliW to know what the 
necessaiy behaviors are and to communicate them to the students. (Evertson and 
Emmer, 1982, p. 11) 

"Planning consequences enables the teacher to encourage appropriate behavior 
from the beginning of the year and to be in a position to act promptly to deal with 
inappropriate behavior when it occurs." (Evertson and Emmer, 1982, p. 20) 

". . Jf the classroom is not rule-povemed, the teacher may be inconsistent in 
administering punishment by either imposing a particular punishment one day for a 
misbehavior and ignoring it the next or deviating in the penalty chosen for the same 
infraction."* (Rich, 1984, p. 110) 
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"In the use of punishn^nt, teachers want to avoid inculcatiim feelings of failure 
and im^ecmacy. One wiQr these feetiim iw likely be avoided 
iiiideimiidiiigniU»aiidpartid{ntii%lnth^ (Ridi, 1984,p. Ill) 



CfflJECnVE: Tbe pieservice i^tident teadier uses his/her pei^n^ 

efifecdve^ in the daasroom by: 

- a s s uming a "teacher prescnoe" in the dassnmm 

- ^howii^enthusia^ KM' teadiing and children 

- usii]^ a varieftr of ex|nesdims and voice inflections 

- maianguseof non-verbal expressk)ns 

- being sensitive 

- dresSng professionally 

ORJECJllVE: The preseivice student teacher reacts to student responses 
after: 

- listening actively 

- talking wjth students, not ai them 

- talking with different grade levels with appropriate language 

- con^dering academic as weU as sodal problems 



'Effective management consists of those teacher behaviors that produce high 
levels of student invohrement in classroom activities and minimize student behaviors 
that interfere with the teacher's or other students' work and efficient use of 
instructional time." (Evertson and Emmer, 1982, p. 6) 

. . teaches a affect students through what they say, how they question, how 
they explain, and through the use of curriculum materials.* (Cohen, 1972, p. 444) 

"effective teachers appear to be those who arc, shall we say, 'human' in the 
fullest sense of the word. They have a sense of humor, are fair, cmpathetic. more 
democratic than autocratic, and apparently are more able to relate easily and naturally 
to students cither on a one-to-one or group basis. Their classrooms seem to reflect 
miniature enterprise operations in the sense that they are more open, spontaneous, and 
adaptable to change." (Hamadiek, 1969, pp. 341-342) 

". . . what we need first of all are flexible, 'total' teachers who are (as) capable 
of planning around people as they arc around ideas." (Hamachek, 1969, p. 344) 

"Student attitudes were linked most clc^ely to measures of teacher warmth and 
student orientation: praise, use of student ideas, willingness to listen to students and 
respect their contributions, and socializing with students in addition to instructing 
them." (Brophy & Good, 1986, p. 369) 

OBJECilVE: The preservice student teacher develops an awareness of the ways 
homework and seatwork can be used effectively by: 

- insisting on quality 

- monitoring the appropriateness of the work in relation to what 
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has been taught and the iodepeiKient iostnictioiial level of the 
pupU 

- (meriiM a variety is a^eniMiits 

- lesilaobag the anKMint m work 

• givuig o(m^>lete directioiis 

• cvahiating and nKjnitoriiig assignments 

The amount of student learning is influenced not only by the amount of engaged 
time (tin^ when student is iraying attention! but also by the "matdb" between the 
task and the'particular ^wtent* (Fisher, Mariiave, & i^ilby, 1977, p. 52) 

"To foster cognitive achievement, it is important for the teacher to knnow the 
co^Uve skills andflevel of performance of Inohridual students." (Bsher, et al^ 1981, 

"in both reading and math, students tend to make fewer errors on daily tasks 
when teadiers mndmore time structuring the lesson am! ghring directions. It seems 
critical that students understand what th^ are suj^iosed to do so that they can 
re^iond correctly" (Fisher, et aL, p. 1 1) 

"... it is a good idea to monitor seatwork by going around the room giving 
help or feedbiu»c as frequently as possible. Descriptions of high- achievins classes 
suggest that good teachers do this not only to keep students on task, but also to fmd 
(Kit as much as they can about how students are ctoing so they can plan further 
mstmctioa" (Fisher, et aL, 1981, p. 12) 

The (elementary) teadier must divise some workable system using different 
settings (^mipwork, seatwork) for different students in different content areas at 
different times during the day, and keep the whole system adaptable to changes in 
student needs during the year." (Fist^r, et al., 1981, p. 14) 

OBJECTIVE : The preservice student teacher will become aware of opportunities for 
his/her pupils to take responsibilities in: 

• group work 

- use of classroom and school facilities 

- leadership roles 

- individual ao^ntability 

Researdi Findings Indicate : 

". . . cooperative reward structures arc associated with greater performance than 
are competitive and independent reward structures when the group task is an 
independent one (i.e., could not be performed by a single individual), but are 
assoicated with less performance when the task does not require coordination of 
efforts." (Slavin. 1977, p. 635) 

". . . aK)perative teams have positive effects on achievement, especially when 
instruction is carefully structured, individuals are accountable for penorman<^, and a 
well-defined group reward system is used." (EJoylc, 198C, p. 405) 

"For low level learning outcomes, such as knowledge, calculation, and application 



of prindi^tes, coopenuii^ ]eani$Qstediiiic|iies i^spear to be more effective than 
tracfitioiMl tedmicpiei to tlie dqp«e th^ use: 

a. ) A structured, focused, schedule oi instruction; 

b. ) Imiividttal aocouotabiUfy for perfonnance an^^ 

c) A wellniefiUiedrewani system, indudii^ rewards or reoogmU^ for 
successful groups. 

For high level cognitive tearmng outoaiieSy sudi as tdentiMog concefits, analysis 
of ]m)l^ms,>ick;iB»it, aad evahiatkm, less structured 
iffiR^ big^ studem Mrtoaonqr and DtftidiMtfioa in dedsloi^^ 
efiective than traditional indtvidualatic techniques* (Slavin, 1980, p. 337) 

"Reviews of research (m oooperath^ leamii^ |»esent convincing evidence that 
cooperative learning in various game and team contexts can lead to higher 
achievement, improved cross-race and cross-sex interaction, as weU as unproved 
attitude toward sdiooL* (EHdcson, 19a2,p. 146) 

miEuiiVE: The {ireservice student teacher develops a workable knowledge of 
questioning tedmique that includes: 

- using substantive, higher level questions focusing on objectives 

- aUowu^ wait time fen* respcmses 

- listcninjs ^ student responses for guidance in developing the 
foUowu^ questions 

- questioning naturally versus the reading of questions to students 

- re^poixiing to amwers that are wroi^ cmt not focused on the topic 

<MMECnVE: The preservice student teacher be<»nies aware of the differences in 
behavior some teachers show between high and low achievers 
accordingly in regards to: 



- teacher e]q}ectations 

- wait time 

- limiting hij^er level questions to high achievers 

- giving praise versus gndng criticism 

- use of non-verbal behavior 

Rcsearda Findings Indicate! 

Teachers ask questions that, more often than not, call for remembered 
information; they ask many questions and give students little time to answer." 
(Cuban, 1984, p. 672) 

"Gains in achievement can be expected when more higher cognitive than lower 
cognitive questions arc used during instructioa" (Redfield & Rousseau, 1981, p. 244) 

"Planning and developing a potential sequence of key questions and activiiies 
that ask students to focus their thinking in a specific direction establish a framework 
for the kinds of verbal behavior the teacher will perform in actually teaching the 
lesson." (Tinsley, 1973, p. 710) 
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X3early expressed and transmitted questions reduce the possibility of student 
confiidoa and frumatkm. If thecpesticmdoesiiot^edfytlieooiidttionstowhidi 
students aiie to ivspmid, tfane b wiisled attenn^^ 

'^jBfiective teachen enooiinige stoidaits to re^xmd in some wi^ to each question 
askeX This estaWfehed the cmectation that tlMteadbcrwaants students to reflect 
anci respond to questicms. Pxobiitt am be used to get a mhdmtim response 
unanswered (RiMtkns can be ^directed to otb^ ^11^ 
Weil&Mur^, 1982] (in Witen & Qegg, 1986, p. 156) 

"Effective tei»^im aUow 3-5 seconds of wait time after asking a question before 
requesting a remonse, particularly when hi^ier cognitive level questions are asked." 
I^r^ner, 1984;Bn^ & Good, 1985; Muipfay, 1982] (in Wilen & degg, 1986, p. 

Given increased teadber wait-tim^ for student responses several benefits were 
noted: 

&.) The length of student responses ino-eased 

b.) The luimber of unsolicited but appropriate student refuses increased 
c) Failures to respond decrease 

d. ) Teacher-centered show and tell decreases an student-student comparing 

increases 

e. ) The number of questions asked by children inaeased 

f. ) Slow student contributions increased 

g. ) Teacher expectations for performance of certain children seem to 

become more positive (m Rowe, 1974, j^. 89-91) 

When the amount of wait-time given, on the average, was examined, it was found 
that the students the teachers considered to be achieven got nearly two seconds to 
bedn an answer while those seen as low achievers got slightly less than one second 
(0.9 seconds), (in Rowe, 1974, p. 84) 

"A dear teacher expectation pattern develops early in the history of each 
classroom. Differences m the wait-time and reward patterns administered to children 
ranked at the top as compared with those at the bottom suggest that teachers 
unconsciously acted in such a way as to confirm their expectations." (in Rowe, 1974, 
p. 84) 

"The pupils ranked at the bottom actually received more overt verbal praise than 
did those ranked at ilie top, but it was difficult to know with certainty what w^ 
being rewarded. Top ranked puf ils received relatively less evaluative comment from 
their teachers but the rewards were usually more j^rtment to the responses made. 
Those at the bottom gathered more praise but its mtent was far more ambiguous. It 
appeared that teachers rewarded tofj groups for correct responses but they rewarded 
iuc oottom groups for both correct and incorrect responses." (in Rowe, 1974, p. 84) 
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MJBCnVE : The [Keservioe stiident teacher uses self-evaluation techniques to: 



- asse»penKH9aI strengths and weaknesses 

- make tesson revtskms and ytdsk on l^s/her feet" 

- reflect (m aad show a pmsqytiveiiess (» teacher perfonnance 



"Reflection is iM^hii^ other than internal deliberation, that is to say, a 
cfiscusskm wtiidi h coiKhwted with oneself; just as it m^t be conducted with real 
interlocutors or (^jponents. One could say then that reflection is internalized sodal 
(fiicussiofl." (Ha^et, 19(i7, p. 40) 

". . .to change teadben need the oroortunity to evahiate not only their visible 
behavior but abo thehr hitellectual rmiun^ . ." (McKibbin, 1978-1979, p. 80) 

"We asRime that teachers c^ui learn from reflectiiffi upon experience, and it 
secsm possible that this type of ieamiim could be rekt^ to teadung effectiveness. 
That is, teachers Kdio ref^ uMKre on their teachii^ leani imyre about teadiing; 
by incorporating these deliberations into their planning activities, they may therefore 
improve their teadiing more rapidly." (Morine, 1976, p. 4) 

"What really are the relaticmships between a teadier's thoughts/actions and 
pupils learning? I believe we can all identify with the teacher in the dassroom as he 
flKMSStions h» own thoughts, instnictioaa} d^sions and aOions almost immediately. 
How many times have ymi mentally congratulated or c^^^rmd gu^sed yourself-I made 
the right move or where was the oongntency between ^jHWght and acUon, translated to 
si^, I could kick myself for doii^ that" (Marks, 1978-1979, p. 5) 



KgseaTdi Fii«)idiing s Indicate : 

"Reflection is nothing other than internal deliberation, that is to say, a discussion 
whidi is conducted with oneself, just as it might be conducted with real interlocutors 
or opponents. One could say then that reflection is internalized sodal discussion." 
(Piaget, 1967, p. 40) 

". . .to change teachers need the opportunity to evaluate not only their visible 
behavior but also thea mtellecuial routines. . ." (McKibbin, 1978-1979, p. 80) 

"We assume that teachers can learn from reflecting upon experience, and it seems 
possible that this type of learning could be related to teadung effectiveness. That is, 
teachers who reflect more on their teaching may learn more about teaching; by 
incorporating these deliberatioi^ into their planning activities, they may therefore 
improve then* teaching more r^idly." (Monne, 1976, p. 4) 

"What really are the relationships between a teacher's thoughts/actions and pupils 
learning? I believe we can all identi^ with the teacher in the classr(X)m as he 
questions his own thoughts, instructional dedsions and actions almost immediately. 
How many times have you mentally congratulated or second guessed yourself-I made 
the right move or where was the congruency between thought and action, translated to 
say, I could kick myself for doing that" (Marks, 1978-1979, p. 5) 



• * * 
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Tw of Z&strtiction 



R«tiBf Scale Objectives 

12 3 4 5 1. Becoffsises ofl-tesk behavior 

12 3 4 5 2. kvareness of pupils ia all sections of classrooa 

12 3 4 5 3. Develops vafs of addressing all pupils 

B. Ability to ase rales in the classrooa 
12 3 4 5 4. Makes pupils aware of the rules 

12 3 4 5 5, Monitors the rules and uses consistent enforcenent 

12 3 4 5 6. Uses a variety of strategies to deal with 

disruptive pupil behavior 

C. Effective use of n^rsonalitv in the classrooa 
1 2 3 4 5 7. Assuaes a "teacher presence** ia the classrooa 
12 3 4 5 8. Shows enthusiasa for teaching and children 

1 2 3 4 i>5 9. Uses a variety of expressions and voice inflections 

12 3 4 5 10. Makes use of non-verbal expressions 

12 3 4 5 11. Sensitivity 

yes ^No 12. Dresses professionally 

D. Reaction to Student Kesponses 
1 2 3 4 5 13. Ustens actively 

12 3 4 5 14. Talks with students, not at then 

12 3 4 5 15. Uses language appropriate for grade level 
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X. Kaowledoe og Qyestioni no Tedmiaue 

16. Uses svkstsative, Uglier leyeX fuestioas focttsiag 
OS objectives 

17. Allows wait tiae for respoases 

18. Ziistens to stodeot responses lor ffuidaoce in 
developiBg the followisf questioss 

r. Abilitif to desioa and teach lesaons 

19. Faces tlie lessoss 

20. Zntegrates content and aanageaent 

21. rrogresses tke lesson lo0ically 

22. Justifies the tine spent on each aspect of the 
lesson 

23. Introduces the lesson effectively 

24. Provides appropriate closure 

25. Itaals with interruptions in a Banner that nininizes 
the loss of instructional tine 



PRACTICUK EVAWJaiOH 
Spring 1988 

Think carefully about the experiences in which you have participated 
to prepare you for your classroom practicua. Rate then according to 
bow helpful you think they will be to you as you begin teaching. 

Reality 

Very Not Not, 

Helpful Helpful Neutral Helpful HelpfiT 

1. Ethnography Video Tape 5 4 3 2 1 ~ 

Coavents: 



2« Vignettees 
Coaaents : 



3. Research Articles 
Coaaents : 



4. Teacher As A Classroom 
Leader Video Tape 
Coaaents : 



5« Coaputer Situulatioa 
Coaaents : 



6« Peer Teaching 
Coaaents : 



7. Micro Teaching 
Comments : 
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% -^Ijil^ 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



XJfTSRVZBir guR8Ti<ms 

GROUP 1 

1. How did you feel when you went out into the claesroos? 

2. Did you have the coanunications block before taking this 
class? 

i" Itlu praJ??cSS'"'Hoi7'"'^"' '^^^"^ 

4. What specifically did you learn froa the activities in this 
practicua that you later applied to your practicua teaching? 

^ What?^^" learned things other places that were helpful? 

6. What did you learn in practicua that was aost easily 
transferred to your classrooa lessons? Why? 

7. When, if ever, did you begin to feel acre confident about 
your teaching in this practicua? 



GROUP 2 

1. a. How did you feel when you first went out into the 

classrooa to teach? 

b. Did you feel better when you went out the second tiae 
after having been back on caapus in the practicua 
classrooa? 

2. -7. (Saae as for Croup 1) 



ESMUSKMQ lOMSGUF lU 1ME mCnOM OASSKXM 



Vrlte your plans for the assigned practlcuai/student teaching 
experience. Now tflll you establish your teaching presence In the 
classrpewl Vhat proce^tires will you put In place? Now will these be 
comminfcated to the students? Since you have airea^ observed, what rules 
•ad procedures are presently In place? How will these be Incorporated Into 
your teaching? 
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Appendix B 
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PRACTicmf (msuwicm form 

MaM 



School 



Subject arade 

Type of last ruction 



tftting Scale Objectites 
Iiov High 

k. Awareness of the Claes 

12 3 4$ 1. Secogaizes off -task behavior 

12 3 4 5 2. Awareness of pupils in all sections of classrooa 

12 3 4 5 3. Dewelops ways of addressing all pupils 

B. Ability to use rules in the classrooa 

12 3 4 5 4. Makes pupils aware of the rules 

1 2 3 4 5 5. Monitors tb<» rules and uses consistent enforreaent 

of then 

12 3 4 5 6. Uses a variety of strategies to deal with 

disruptive pupil behavior 

C. E ffective use of personality in the classrooa 
12 3 4 5 7. Assuaes a "teacher presence" in the classrooa 
12 3 4 5 8. Shows enthusiasa for teaching and children 

12 3 4 5 9, Uses a variety of expressions and voice inflections 

1*345 10. Makes use of non-verbal expressions 

12 3 4 5 11. Sensitivity 

^No 12. Dresses professionally 

D. Reaction to Student Responses 
12 3 4 5 13. Listens actively 

12 3 4 5 14. Talks with students, not at tbea 

12 3 4 5 15. Uses language appropriate for grade level 
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I. toowladoe of (hitstioni tifl Technique 

16. Uses sttbitantive, tdgh^t level ^estioas focusing 
on objectives 

17, Allows wait tiae for responses 

IS. Iiisteas to sttt4eiit res|K»ises for guidaace in 
developing the following questions 

F. Ability to design and teach lessons 

.19. Paces the lessons 

20. Integrates content and Banageaent 

21. Progresses the lesson logically 

22. Justifies the tine spent on each aspect of the 
lesson 

23. Introduces the lesson effectively 

24. Provides appropriate closure 

25. Deals with interruptions in a Banner that Biniaizes 
the loss of instructional tine 



Final ESvaXua^Juun SUnaxys 

POannliig Skills Evaluation SkUls 

Instxiicrtlonal Scills Ibnagonent Skills 

Fensonal and Professional Skills 

1 - Inadequate perfomance 3 » Infroved perfbrraxice 

2 P ejLfotman o e needs inpanovement 4 a Good perjfotnanoe 

5 " CXxtstanding perfomance 

GoRKifiin'ts t 



I »iave read the final evaluaticsi and have had the c^jportunity to discuss 

its 

siUDB»r TEncai2< QaiE 

May this evaluate be used as a reocranendaticMi by the Cbllege Placenent 
Office? ^ 

"KES ND Signature of Student 

Signature, Q=>qperating Teaciier signatuie. University Supervisor 

Signature, University Qaordiratbr 
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I 



I 



I 
I 



\ " S^^^ perforwanoe 3 BBrftaoaance has iii|3Kpved and 

2 • FBrXbuuncae is weak needs to oontime to do so 

4 B Good perfbmwnce 
5 « Outstanding perfbaanoe 

la/0 « Mot obsexved 

• a^iarior (Ferfonoanoe in this area is nore liJce that oi an 
esoaptioml inservioe tsadier} 



t 



t 



f 

I 



t 



!• Dses a{i:2i3i3ciat« iirritten plaming for daily lessons 

2. Does ajppr prlate %fritten planning for an integrated unit 



p 3. Effectively plans ahead of time 

4. Plans for self-evaluation and %nritten critique 

I 



5. HeooiUs of individual student progress are maintained 

^- formal and informal evaluation techniques in 

teaching 

ffaJces revisions in lessons based on evaluation results 

®- Organizes space, naterials and equipnent 

9. Uses iiffltructional time effectively airi efficiently 

iO. Involves learners thrrixighout instruction 

__ 11. Makes nodifications in imtructic»i %^ien needed 

12. Vses questi(»iing to reinforce and encourage learners 

13. Provides oral feedback to learners about progress 



14. Uses appropriate methods of instruction natciiing the 
needs of s 

a. small grtxipe^ 

b. large groups 

c. individuals 
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^ I5« CbnSucts cx«Btive lessons using a variety o£ msthods 

_ 16. Encourages creative votX by stutents 

17. Oxmunioates effectively tyi 

_ a* eaiplaining assignRients and directions clearly 

_ b. writing legibly without errors in grannar 

^ c. spelling correctly 

d. using speecii iifhidi is free of errors in grannar 

_ e» using voice and speech to eitiance instruction 

18. linages student interactions byi 

_ a. establiflOiing guidelines for acceptable beJiavior 

_ b. inplementijig afpro^iate dassroan discipline 
procedures 

_ c. providing positive feedback to students ab^ut 
their bdhavior 

d. addressing problems with a mlnimun of 
instructional interference 

PERSCNftL MS) PRPgESSICNAL CHARftCTERISTICS 

19. Qjntmmicates personal enthusiasm for the learner, 
the class, and the subject 

20. 'Denonstrates respect for all cultures 

21. DejTOstrates sensitivity, patience, and a s^e of 

22. Helps learners develop positive self-oc»Tcepts 

23. Attends to respcaisibilities in a prtqpt and 
dependable nanner 

24. Exhibits cooperation throughout experience 

25. Maintains professional appearance 

26. I\3llcv^ policies and procedures 

27. Accepts constructive criticism frcm supervisor and 
ctxjperating teacher 



28. Bgtabl irfies pensoial teadiing goals and plans tax: 
iiqccovoaenti 

29. Exm^pHfiea a iscofessianal attitute 
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with 8iip«rvi8or. 

lEilCHUiG ANALYSIS FOim 

When you have ccmpleted ttachln^ a U$$on in your prictlcua settings, 
consliler the fo11o«r1fi9 questions: 

# 

1. Hon Mill did you acconpllsh your objectives? 



2. Old you aake $ny idjustaents In your original teaching plan? 
If so. why? 



3. If you taught the lesson again, what wu^d you change? 



4. wKat was the most Important aspect you learned about yourself, 
and the students as a result of teaching the lesson? 
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ZNTERVISW QUESTIONS 



GROUP 1 

1. Ho^ did you feel when you went out into the classroom? 

3. Did you have the communications block before taking this 
class? 

3« If yes, do you think it helped you feel better about teaching 
in this practicim? How? 

4. What specifically did you learn from the activities in this 
practicuffi that you later applied to your practieum teaching? 

5. Have you learned things other places that were helpful? 
What? 

6. What did you learn in practieum that was most easily 
transferred to your classroom lessons? Why? 

7. When, if ever, did you begin to feel more confidep about 
your teaching in this practieum? 



GROUP 2 

1. a. How did you feel when you first went out into the 

classroom to teach? 

b. Did you feel better when you went out the second time 
after having been back on campus in the practieum 
classroom? 

2. ~ 7. {Same as for Group 1) 
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CLASSROOM ANALYSIS FORM 
Teacher As CXassroon Leader 



^ptflor viewing the videotape, consider the following questions. Think about the research 
>jfliirflnign chat have been reviewed* 

1 

^:Xr List 8oae of the connents that the experienced teachers gave that will assist you as 
you begin to work in the classroom. 

I 

^ What approach was the teacher using to establish the rules at the beginning of the 
school year? 

I 

I How does her approach relate to the research? 

I 

^ How did the students initially react to this approach of establishing the rules? 

I 
I 

4. During the second day of school what did the teacher do to reinforce the rules? How 
m effective was this? 

I 

I 

5^ What other ways could rules be established for a classroon? 

I 
I 



I 



GiTe ©xaafles of rules that ai^t have resulted from these other ways. 



[• Why should you review the rules before beginning an activity? 



• What did the teacher do to establish the cllnate for the circle meeting? 



• What were some of the ways the teacher used her personality traits effectively? 



. What are some of your personality traits that will help you establish yourself in the 
classroom? 



. How were management and instruction integrated in the taped scene? 



CUssrooB Analysis Fora 



Cwsider the cUssroon vl9nette with Mrs. Watklns. React to 
tht following questions: 

1. Uhat appears to he the initial pn^lea? 



i 

2. Uhat are the concerns of the teacher? 



^' ^® teacher how would you solve the problea? 

wiich of the solutions would you choose? 



4. Are you aware of any research findings that would hel 
you solve the probleai? 
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P&ACTICUM EVALUATION 
Fall 1987 



Think carefully about the experleucas in which you have participated 
to prepare you for your clasarooa praeticun. Rate then according to 
how helpful you think they will be to you as you begin teachings 

Really 

Very Not Not 

Helpful Helpful Neutral Helpful Helpful 

1. Ethnography Video Tape 5 4 3 2 1 

Co&aenta : 



2m Vignettees 
Comments : 



3« Research Articles 
Com]ll^nt8 ; 



4« Teacher As A Classroom 
Leader Video Tape 
Comments : 



5« Computer Simulation 
Comments I 



Peer Teaching 
Comments : 



Micro Teaching 
Commen t s : 
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EO. 2£80 PRACTIOm *SCI£NCXS BLOCK' 
CUssrooR Observation 



Initial Visit Nane 



Grade ^ 
School 



1. Observe the physical aspects of the classroom (placement of student 
desks, teacher's desk. Instructional materials, lighting, bulletin 
boards, colors, etc.). How do they add or detract froi the learning 
experience? 



2. Observe *he organization of the class. Are they grouped? Do they 
work Individually or as a whole class? 



3. Observe the classroom management technlaues of the teacher. Do 
students raise hands befors speaking? Can they sharpen pencils at any 
time? What are arrangements for leaving the room? How does the 
teacner get their attention? Are there specific classroom ru'es? Do 
ftudents waste time? 



4. Request a copy of the science, math, and social studies textbooks. 
Determine -what has been taught and the future aoals. Discuss with 
teachers the possible lessons you might tea:h. What other 
instructional materials are available? 

Title of text? 
Publisher? 
Material Taught 
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5. Observe th<i atMosphere of the classroon. Explain what ami how the 
teacher behaviors sold the classrooa ataosphere. What -type of 
atMsphere has been established? 



6. Reflect on your o>rn personal thou^hU about teaching. What concerns 
do you have about teaching? What ^ you feel will be your strengths 

ISAi^ ^f.*^*'l!!S **®]*^ have any weaknesses or 

difficulties that night pose a problea? 
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EO, Z280 PnACTICUM "SCIENCES BLOCK" 
ClassrooB Observation 



Second and T hird Visit 



6rade^ 
School 



U What teaching strategy/fes U/,re the teacher using? Describe. 



2. What b^aviors are being exhibited by the 



students? 



3. How is/are the teaching strategy/ies n,otivatfonal to the student.? 



?ernr,ny stylesT^e ^cuVS" "O"''^"' "'"erent 



3^lVltrel/1,"?f,s"o"f ^h"e" ,^eS:^' ^H^^t^Vn'^"*^ "^'^^ t^e 
cccurrino during the lessen? ' ■ ' ^PP^rent dfagnosls Is 
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H ^* C^**^®^ y<^^^ teaching style. If you were teaching the lesson, would 
;j| you use the same teaching strategy/ I es7 Explain. 



/ 
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HEAM SCORES TOR FINAL EVALUATIOH OF PRACHCUM STWffiNTS 
PMCTXCim OiSntVATIOM roM 



School 



Subject Crade 
Tifpe of Instruction 



Sating Scale 
Low High Mean 



Objectives 















k. 


Awareness of the Class 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4.4 


i. 


Recognizes off-task behavior 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4.3 


2. 


Awareness of pupils in all sections of classroon 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4.7 


3. 


Develops ways of addressing all pupils 














». 


iLbilitv to use rules in the classrooa 


1 


2 


3 


4 


$ 


4.6 


4. 


Makes pupils aware of the rules 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4.5 


5. 


Monitors the rules and uses consistent enforceaent 
















of then 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4.4 


6. 


Uses a variety of strategies to deal with 
















disruptive pupil behavior 














C, 


Effective use of personality in the classrooa 



1 2 3 4 5 4.8 7. Assuaes a "teacher presence** in the classrooa 

12 3 4 5 4.5 8. Shows enthusiass for teaching and children 

12345 9. Uses a variety of expressions and voice inflections 

12 3 4 5 ^'0 10. Makes use of non-verbal expressions 

1 2 3 4 5 ^-^ 11. Sensitivity 

Y es No 12. Presses professionally 

Reaction to Student Responses 

1 2 3 4 5 ^-7 13. Listens actively 

12 3 4 5 14. Talks with students, not at then 

12 3 4 5 4.8 IS. Uses language appropriate for grade level 
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8* teowI«dog of Qttestioni pg Teclmiaue 

123 4 5 4.4 16. Uses svbstaative, Ugher lewel questions focusing 

oa objectives 



1 2 3 4 5 



4.6 17. Allows wait tiae for responses 



1 2 3 4 5 



14. Listens to stH4ent responses for guidance in 
developing the following questions 



r. Ability to design and teach lessong 

12345^-6 X9. Faces the lessons 

20. Integrates content and nanageaent 

21. jprogresses the lesson logically 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 <*8 
1 2 3 4 S 



1 2 3 4 5 4.5 
1 2 3 4 5 4.7 
1 2 3 4 5 4.3 



22. Justifies the tine spent on each aspect of the 
lesson 

23. Introduces the lesson effectively 

24. Provides appropriate closure 

25. Deals with interruptions in a Banner that ainiaizes 
the loss of instructional tiae 



Coaaents: 
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PROJECT INTERYIEU (^JESTIONS 
Field Support Teaw 

What do you perceive the value to be of the Field Support Team? 
Ii^ortance of the team fn general? 
Role of the team In this project? 



What were the personal benefits for you and the seminars? (Give 
example.) 

In general professional growth or teaching? 



How did you benefit from reading the research? (Give example.) 
Professional growth or teaching? 



How did your participation on the team help you work with student 
teachers or practlcum students? 

Did you work with her differently than you had worked with 
previous preservlce teachers? (Give example.) 



iOO 



How would you change etthcr the role or the forsat of the Field 
Support Tean? 



What wight the staff of the project have done differently that 
would have nade the experience wore beneficial? (Give specific 
exawples. } 



If you were to be on the team next year, what would you want the 
activities to Include? (Be specific. If possible.) 



Is there anything that you have gained from this experience that 
you would want to give as advice to other cooperating teachers? 

Cooperating teachers of both practlcum and student teachers? 
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Ethnographies - Fall 1987 

1. Identify probleaCs) students chose 

2, Identify data collection procedure 

3. Identify method of data analysis 

4, Identify conclusions drawn 



Campbell 

1. amount of non-instructional teacher-talk. 
2« audio tape of 2 sessions 

3. tallied categorized responses 

4. - non-instructional teacher-talk decreased froai 12.7% of 

instructional time in the first taped session to 2.06% 
in the second taped session 

- silence was substituted as an instructional strategy more 
frequently in session 2 

- still uses nonfluencies 

Culver 

1. teacher responses: 

- repeating student responses 

- praising student responses 

2. audio tape 

3. tallied of student and teacher responses 

4. - repeats student responses often 

- praising of a student responses is more likely when the 
response isn*t repeated 

- repeats, more than praises responses 

- both repeating and praising responses occur with more frequencly 
near end of lesson 

Guild 

1. pacinp the lesson 
repenting student responses 

Ruidlnig the cliildren or being led by them 

excessive focus on individuals or small groups vs. whole class 

2. audio tape 

3. timed barious parts of TABA lesson 
tallies, checklist 

4. - repeats responses too often 

- needs to balance areas of lesson for better pacing 

- needs to keep students more on trac:k <hiring the lasnon 
" does focus on nil students in questioning 
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Johnson 

phrasing used in asking students to answer n question 
audio tape 

3* categorized phrasing of responses; tally 

4* - usually called students^ names when asking for response to 
questions 

- phrasing used was related to tnstructlomil strategy bclni; 
used in lesson 

- students whose names were called most often were seated on 
first rows or had '"obvious" personalities 

Magne 

1^ questioning students in relation to their location in classroom 
2« audio tape 

3# categorized teacher talk and student talk 

seating chart; tally 
4* - calls on one section of class more often (left side) 

students^ responses becnmc more off-topic/task :us IcsHim 

progressed 

increases extensions and repeats responses more as lesson 
progresses* 

MacCartney 

!• teacher responses & use of silence fillers 
2« audio tape 

3# tallies of categorized responses 

4, - the use of ^silence fillers and simple responses decreased n.s the 
lesson proceeded 

- the use of complex responses increased as the lesson progressed 
McAtee 



!♦ use of non-'instructlonal dialogue: 

^ class management phrases 

- extraneous words 

- repeating students* answers 
questioning students equally 

2« audio tape 

3» tally; categorized teacher phrases 

comparative analysis of first and last lostions 
4» analysis of first lesson: 

- spent too much class time using class management phrases 
(25 times in 30 minutes) 

overused both "ok** and "now" 

repeated students' responses more than realized 
^ did call on favored students more than otheri? 
analysis of last lesson: 

- number of class mnnngcment phrases dGcrensod 

- continued to use "ok" but with decreai^ed freciuency; added 
use of "allright'' 

- continued to repent student responses, thuuj;h wiLlt decrensfd 
frequency 

decreased number of times favored students were questioned, but 
did question one student more than anyone else 



Er|c 
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Nyaaard 



1. questioning students equally 

classroom location of students called on woro frpqumtly 
2« audio tape 

3. tallidd questions asked of each student 

4. - does call on several students more often 

- called on all students except one 

- no particular area of class had students who were questioned 
more frequently 

- those called on most frequently always raised hands when 
questions were asked 

Shamas 

1. questioning students equally 

repeating students* respon.scs 

Judging students* responses 
2« audio tape 

3. tally 

4. - questioned several students more frequently than others 

- repeated 21 of 27 responses verbatim; paraphrased/clarified 
2 more 

- corrected 3 responses and said "ok", "good", or "corrc.it" to 
14 responses 

Sullivan 

1. method used to get students quiet 

2. audio tape 

3. tallies of different techniques used and success of each 

4. -turning out the lights was most successful for quick student 

response 

- silence was also successful 

- by end of lesson, quietly saying "be quiet" also brought quick 
student response 
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PRACTICE PROFILE 



Peabody Prcservice Teachers As Problem Solvers 

Feabody College of Vanderbilt 

September 1988 

Funded by a grant from the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement 

Dorothy J. Skeel, Project Director 
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PRACnCERROFILE 
Peabody PreService Teadiers As PnH)lem Solvers 
Assistance in Program Develqmient 
Component A: Advisory Group 

Acceptable III 



moN 



College Education Faculty 
(R^eardier and methods 
instruction) 
Gogmttve psydiologist 
T^mical consultant 
Classroom teacher 
Public sdbool admimstrator 
College administrator 

TASKS 

Ideiitify salient research 
Review and evaluate project 
products 

mvide a link between 
research and practice 



mebungs 

At least twice a year 



OOMFOSnK»l 

Alloftheifkal 
except cp|nitive 
p$ycm>lQgist and 
combining the rea- 
seardier and methods 
person 



TASKS 

Limited input 



MEETINGS 
Twice a year 



COMPOSmON 

Any angle group 
not r^resented from 
acceptable 



TASKS 

Would not provide guidance 



MEETINGS 
Once a year 
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Component B: Field Support Team 



.1 



moN 

Four classroom teachers 

Omfirm problem areas of 
students in piactica and 
student teadiing 
Participate in research 
seminars in order to 
become £amiliar with the 
researdi and assist in 
selecting that which 
i^i{m^ate for students 

Design da^room situations 
for vignettes and 
computer simulations. 

Be video taped in dassroom 
to provide realistic 
classroom situations for 
pre-service students. 

Assist in Greating menu on 
making selection about 
videodisc 

Assist in the evaluation of 
project activities. 



Acceptable 

OOMFOSmON 

Three classroom teachers 

TASKS 

Teachers provide guidam 
only based on experience 
as dassroom teadiers. 

AU of the ideal. 



Unacceptable 



CXDMPOSmON 

One or two classroom 
teadiers 

TASKS 

Teadiers present irrelevant 
o^ncems and information 
during meetings. 



MEEHNGS 

Five or six times a year 



MEETINGS 
Three or four 



MEETINGS 
One or tivo 



/ 
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Ideal 




Fraject Director • should be 
teadber educator and 
methods instructor 

Associate Director - tc^u^r 
educates invdved with 
extensive practicum and 
student teachers 

Tedmica! Consul tants- 

coonmter progranuner and 
meda comultant who 
can interface computer 
with video t^ and 
videodisc 

Video Assistant (Graduate 
Assistant>-mm 
videotapes in classrooms 
and edit 

Researdi and Evaluation 

A^istant (Graduate) 

TASKS 

Project Director coordinates 
the activities of the 
project 
Associate Director serves to 
bridge the field 
experiences of practica 
and student teaching to 
project 
Project staff meets rejgularly 
with Advisory Group 
Field Sum>ort Team. 
Project Staff designs learning 
coimxments for pre-service 
teadiers utilizing the advice 
of the AdvisoryGroup and 
Held Support Team 

MEETINGS 

Weekly for first year 
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iahk 




Con^xmentO Project Staff 
Acceptable 

COMPOSTTKXSf/ 



Project Director Prcject Director Tedmical 

assumes Af»odate Director . assistance from outside 

role as wen resources 
Tedmical Cmrndtant 

also videotapes and edits 
Researdi and mluation 

Assistant 



TASKS 

Same as ideal 



MECTINGS 

Weekly first semester and 
bi-weekly thereafter 



TASKS 



Project Director does not 
coordinate activities of 
the pfofect 

Assoaate Director is not 
involved in field 
experiences. 

Project staff does not work 
effectively with Advisoiy 
Group and Field Support 
Team. 

Project Staff designs 
learning components for 
pre-service smdents 
without utilizing the 
advice of the Advisoiy 
Group and Field Suj^rt 
Team. 

MEETINGS 

Monthly 



o 
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Con^nentD: Facuhy Consultants 



ooMosmm 

Faoi^fCfflasuHants > methods 
instiuctOfSy prat^onn 
and student teadring 
cocHdinaton, and 
instroctkmal te€hnoI(^ 

TASKS 

Faculty OHisuItants advise 
nojcct Staff on the 
deve!q{»nent(rfthe 
learniqg ami^KHients. 

Integrate project activities 
into then- instruction 

MEEnNGS 

Once a month with Project 
Staff 



coMPosrm,N 

Methods pntfessors 
TASKS 

Integrate project activities 
into their u^tniction 

MEETINGS 
Meet eadi semester 



Unaccqitable 
No consultants 



TASKS 

Faoilty consultants do not 
advise Pn4^ Staff on 
the develGpment (tf the 
learning oonmonents nor 
int^inite activities into 
their Instruakm. 

MEETINGS 

Ek) not meet 
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OHnpcHiemE* Fkld Supervisor 



Ideal 



I^d SimenFisOTS - gr^uate 
asnstants • supervise aU 
preservice stiKtents in 
neld €sq>enei}ces 

Futicbate in all activities of 
the project 

Review the researdi 



Field Supervisors - graduate 
assb^Qits - KQjcrvise all 
mes^^noe teacben ia 
field experienoes 

Participate in an orientation 
of prq^ activities 

Review the research 



Una«cptal>te 

No graduate lissistants 



In^ldaneotatiofi Reqpurements 
DL PREPARATION OF FARHCIPANTS (Projwrt Stafi) 



Ideal 

moN 



Project stafi; 

" 'sum»ort 
and sue 



field su] 

team and supervisors 



ORIENTATION 

Read and review r^earch on 
the us^ of tedmology, 
problem-solving, 
cooperative learning, 
teacher education, 
teacher effectiveness 
and classroom 
management 

Assess technical resources 
and fadliti^ that are 
available for program 
participants 

Program orientation in 
juxti^josition with 
overall departmental 
goals 



Acceptable 
COMPOSITION 
Same as ideal 



ORIENTAHON 

Same as ideal 



Unacceptable 
COMPOSmON 

Only project staff 



ORIENTATK>N 

Fail to do any of 
orientation activities 



lERlC 
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nL INSTRUCTIONAL PRESENTATION- Gh«pi«servi<»teacheisexiK^ 
soMd$ dassroom prd>Ieiiis 



Ideal 

Com ponent A : 
VIGNETTES 

Preservke teachers read 
written descr^^iocs of 
dsmroom BttiatkHis with 
aheraative sohitKMis for 

Finesemoe teadiers rde play 
or discoss their dbmoe of 
alternative and 
choice with 



ind su{nx)rt 
research 



Cc»im<»ient B: 
Vir*OTAPES 

Preseivice teachers view 
tapes of classroom scenes 
pminent to identified 
problon areas. Videotaoes 
provide the basis from whicij 
preservioe teadiers begin 
developing discrimination 
skills in identifying problem 
areas within the complexity 
of the classroom. 
Advanced oi^anizers are used 
at the discretion of the 
practicmn professor. 
Freservice teachers discuss 
the tapes, integrating their 
obsenfations m practice with 
relevant research. 



Acceptable 



VK5NETTES 

Freservice teachers read 
vignettes and write choice 
of idtemative section 
without discussi(Hi or role 
play 



VIDEOTAPES 

Freservice teadiers view 
video ta^ and write 
observations of ]Ht^lem 
aieas, sp^ilMi^ tead^r 
and student behaviors and 
interactions. 



Ill 



bifi 



VIGNEnBS 

Freservice teachers read 
vignettes 



VIDEOTAPES 

Freservice teachers view the 
videotapes 
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CtmsposKntc: 

CXWUTER SIMUIATIONS 

Plpes0fi4oe teacfaers wkIe at 
the computers individually or 
iafwirs. Oassroom 
Htuatifliii aie piesfflcrtedf and 
l^eservioe t^KiMsra kientify 
pp^l^M froaaHgt^ 

a^d wB ^Md ^te tions from 

{xrasented. Preservice 
te^ien determliie tfiliether or 

solutioais given. 
CiHise<|ueioes for each 
ahemative ioiutkm are 

evaluate all the &Ua in 
dioosing apreferred solution, 
and d^oaa their dioices in a 
dassrocun discusdon following 
the simulation. 



COMPUTE SIMULA1K»« COMPUTER SIMUIATKMNS 



Preservioe teachers woiic 
through the ooax^ter 
simulation ind^vKhially or in 
pairs but are not required to 
defend their dioioe <^ 
solution in dass discussion. 



throu^ the con^ter 
simulatiaa without using the 
data to Identify pnobleim or 
read an aoceptoUe station. 
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Preservke teadiers have 





i^^g. The 

ciaamxmi scenes of various 
^rpes (rf smaUjroiip 
instin^km; rtifl firaincs of 
researdi dtatkms, and ei^it 
commeiitaiy. Freservice 
teadien eitoer make tise of 
nuilti]^ menus created for a 
varietjr of Issues in small 
poop instruction, or create 
ttidr own menus from the 
dips provided. 



VH^HHSC 



Freservice teadiers prt^em 
sc^ tfaroopli instnicton 
selecticm m m&m of 
dassroom scenes 



Preservice teachers view 
dassrocmi scenes on 
videodisc 
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IV. R^iective and Self EvaluatkmEiqyerkiioes 
OompoQemA: 

HIHNOGRAFHIBS mHNOGRAFHIES 



Rthtiogn^Afe research 
ledi^qBes are {Hesoited to 

vkieocape ^ viewed in whkfa 
poof tMrittM tcc^MHquei are 
sti§ed in a d»iiientaiy 
daMTOom situadon. 
Prwevice teadiers identify 
^ledfic ffiieAioiK ^ teadser 
eonld a» about l^r teadung 
that would lead to 
iiB|MX)veuient Preservioe 
teacbers apoiv the skill of 



Same as ideal. 



eiunografhies 

The practicum dassroom 

are the same but 
itfa so appUcatioa la the 
preservioe teadiei^s field 




:questi<His 
about ttieir behaviors in their 
own field oqpenences by 
oondttcting mini-^thtio^^hies 
ol their own teaching. 

A]nobtem behavicH' is 
idemified with ^)edfic 
^estkm; data is collected 
and analyzed; ocmdusions are 
drawn and suggestions are 
made for inqirovement 



'(Materials include "On 
(^Tserving Well: Self 
Instruction in Ethnographic 
Observation for Teachers, 
Frindpals and Supervisors" 



ConqKmeiit B: 
FEERlEAOfiING 



Preseivke teadiersuse a 
loBMO sian wntten in 

ooiines in smolating 

tiieir peers a^ing as tibe 
s t pdeat i. A cridqpie and 

teadm]^ of the lesson. 

Onnponent C: 

MKROTEACHING 

Trcsgfyksc teadben teach 
tessons to their peexs in the 

dasBOom being 
videotaped Lessm nu^ be 
tbose used in peer teadiing, 
or new ones written in 
e(»^i»cti(m with methods 
ooorses. lli^)^ lessons are 
viewed by the dass for 
critique and discission 



PEERTEACHINa 

Same as ideal 



MICKO-TEA 

Same as ideal 



FEBK TEACHING 

Preseivice teachers peer 
teach a lesson with no 
discussion and feecfijadc 
following the lesson. 



MICRO-TEACHING 

No critique and discussion 
follows pUM)ack of 
videotaped lessons. 
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V. Student Teaching 
Oom^pcHient Ai 



Dnr^ fb& fim week of each 
of tiw tiPO pIftoC i UH'jUS i 
rtudcBt tMciiCTS observe 
tii^ iisspective oooperating 

of Iteie focu^ng on dawoom 

die irtod^it teadter meets 
a peor who istten^^ws 
hfan/ber about the management 
ttyie and tedmlques that 
were observed. 

CcREfXHient B: 

STUOTNT TEACHING 
SEMINARS 

Teasemiiiani held for 
stiMl^ teachers to analyze 
(^Mervatkm data they collect 
in the dassroom. Tnese 
seminars are designed to 
tm^^ the gap* between 

coafsoMNic/eipectations and 
the puHic schoM dassroom. 
Thev a]so hel^ student 
teaosers connect research to 
practice and estate a 
moctel for proMem serving 
during future teaching 



Stmctored Iniovieiis 

Observations and interviews 
are cmly amqdeted (hiring 
onepl-wemem 



Stnictared Interviews 

No observations are 
l&Minaiixed* 



STUOTNT TEACHING 
SEMINARS 

Five to ni^ae seminars are 
held after a fiiU day in the 
school 



STUDENT TEACHING 
SEMINARS 

No seminars for student 
tead^rs are provided. 
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